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ARTICIPATION in dramatic activ- 
Pic. fosters human relationships, as 

well as study, industriousness, co- 
operation, appreciation, and cultural 
growth. Education which shows how to 
get along with others, how to work and 
live with others, and how to respect the 
rights of others, cannot be over-empha- 
sized in modern society with its many con- 
flicting and competing forces at work. 
Bringing a group of people together to 
produce and stage a play affords excellent 
and effective opportunities: to teach the 
art of living according to the highest prin- 
ciples of democracy. 


Democracy in government, industry, 
labor, education, and in life itself 
guarantees every individual the oppor- 
tunity to participate; it does not guar- 
antee equal success to the participants. 


A dramatics director located in Minnesota 
writes that she found nothing in the way of rec- 
ords when she assumed charge of her new 
teaching position this fall. This director is in a 
school which has boasted a lively dramatics 
program for a number of years. Failure to 
maintain complete records of club membership, 
activities sponsored, plays produced, receipts 
and expenses, constitutes one of the most serious 
faults of many directors. The businesslike direc- 
tor is aware that maintenance of records is not 
only important as historical data; she also knows 
that records constitute a source of invaluable 
information in planning future activities, 
especially when a new director takes charge and 
must know, in advance, what plays have been 
given, how much can be expected in the way of 
door receipts on the basis of earlier perform- 
ances, and how much has been paid in royalty 
fees. Above everything else, the new director 
must have some reliable source of information 
concerning the membership of permanent dra- 
matics groups in school. An inexpensive journal, 
with a responsible student as recorder, will 
remedy this situation. If you are one of those 
directors who has not devcloped the habit of 
keeping records of your major dramatic activi- 
ties, we suggest that you begin now that the 
season is still young. 


Thousands of servicemen and 
women are, for the first time, seeing 
performances of professional plays 
provided by traveling USO units and 
other entertainment organizations. 
Believe it or not, it has taken a global 
war to force some degree of democra- 
tization in the professional theatre. 
The professional theatre is still ultra- 
conservative, ultra-profit-minded, and 
burdened with millstones of its own 
making. Perhaps, returning service- 
men and women will, after this war, 
have something to say about the crea- 
tion of a professional theatre for the 
masses. 
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In a report prepared recently by the 
High School Committee of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association, 
the following major recommendations 
are presented with regard to the teach- 
ing of dramatic arts in the secondary 
schools: (1) That schools must take 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
giving our young people basic instruc- 
tion in dramatic arts—radio, television, 
motion pictures, and the stage—as the 
means of establishing consumers’ 
standards of evaluation and apprecia- 
tion and to assist these young people 
become, to a much greater degree than 
is true at present, producers of these 
activities, giving full expression to 
their constructive and creative im- 
pulses. (2) That all schools offer as 
minimum instruction a semester’s 
course in dramatic arts study and 
appreciation, allowing for the expan- 
sion of this training on a curricular 
and co-curricular basis to meet local 
needs and interests. (3) That this in- 
struction be placed in charge of “dra- 
matic arts” instructors—teachers with 
broad training and experience in the- 
atre arts, radio, (television) and motion 
pictures—whose status is recognized 
and accepted as that of a distinct, 
specialized profession. 


“For international understanding and good 
will, then, will involve the study of the so- 
called humanities. It will involve thinking after 
them the thoughts of the world’s great thinkers, 
its poets, its philosophers and seers, its spiritual 
leaders, whatever may have been their race or 
nationality or language or the age in which they 
wrought.” These words were spoken in Mexico 
City early in September by Commissioner 
Studebaker of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Reading, studying, and producing great 
dramas representing various racial and national 
groups provides rich opportunities to “think the 
thoughts of the world’s great thinkers.” But we 
often wonder how many high school and other 
educational drama groups actually read some of 
these great plays as part of their year’s program. 
How many read plays written by. Russians? 
Norwegians? Italians? Germans? Education for 
“global peace” must begin in the classroom; it 
does not begin in embassies or State Departments. 


The construction of suitable memorials honor- 
ing servicemen and women, living and dead, of 
World War II is now being considered by many 
communities throughout America. Theatre peo- 
ple everywhere have a direct interest in these 
considerations. It is our belief that, rather than 
build a new crop of “dead” memorials such as 
appeared in our previous wars, we should have 
“living” memorials which serve the communities 
in meeting their civic, educational and recrea- 
tional needs. We are thinking of “civic-recrea- 
tional-cultural centers” which possess practical 
value for our people. A civic or community 
theatre should constitute one of the necessary 
units of the type of centers bere suggested. 
Theatre people should make their views known 
to community leaders wherever war memorials 
are now under consideration. 


The Christmas Season will soon be 
with us. Let’s help counteract the ugli- 
ness, horrors, and sorrows of war by offer- 
ing at least one drama program or pa- 
geant which glorifies the brotherhood of 
man, and the good and happiness found 
in Charity and Peace. 








CONFERENCES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


HE “Social Construction Conference” of 

The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech will be held at The LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30. First 
Vice-President Joseph F. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Utah sends us the following 
advance information concerning the confer- 
ence program: 

“The National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, recognizing the tremendously impor- 
tant role that the teacher will perforce play 
in postwar society, will devote its attention 
to the problems of “Social Construction” at 
its forthcoming annual meeting to be held 
at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, December 
28th, 29th and 30th. 


The meeting will convene Thursday morn- 
ing, December 28th, at nine o’clock in a joint 
session with The American Speech Correc- 
tion Association on “The Social Responsibil- 
ity of Teachers of Speech.” Of especial 
interest to readers of this magazine will be 
the sectional meeting on dramatics under the 
chairmanship of Dr.'C. Lowell Less, Direc- 
tor of the University Theater and Head of 
the Department of Speech at the University 
of Utah; the general session Friday morning 
on the “Reorganization of Basic Curricula in 
Communication Skills,” under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Franklin H. Knower of the 
University of Iowa, and the general session 
Friday afternoon on “New Media for Com- 
munication,” under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Walter P. Emery, special assistant to 
Commissioner, the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington, D. C. At the 
first of these sessions the role of the theater 
in the present and coming social structure 
will be extensively discussed. The second 
will be concerned with revamping curricula 
in order to improve the teaching of com- 
munication skills. The third will discuss 
radio, television and techniques and me- 
chanics for assisting in the rehabilitation of 
those whose speech or hearing has been 
impaired in conflict. 

The section meeting on “Oral Interpreta- 
tion of Literature” at four o’clock on Thurs- 
day and the two reading hours, one at 5:30 
on Thursday and the other at 5:30 on Friday, 
will be of especial interest to theater 
enthusiasts.” 

Hotel and _ transportation reservations 
should be made at the earliest opportunity. 
Further details may be secured by writing 
to Prof. Rupert L. Cortright, Business Man- 
ager, National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


scan no general convention is being 


sponsored this season due to wartime 
conditions, Council members and committee 
chairmen of the American Educational The- 
atre Association will meet for a two-day 
conference at the Hotel Piccadilly, New 
York City, December 28-29, under the direc- 
tion of President Herschel L. Bricker. Dis- 
cussion will be largely devoted to consider- 
ation of major theatre problems in the 
postwar days. Plans will also be formulated 
for the affiliation of theatre organizations 
with AETA, as one of the first steps in 
establishing a united front among groups 
active at the various educational levels. Pre- 
liminary conferences on the matter of 
affiliation with AETA were held in Colum- 
bus and Cleveland, Ohio, earlier in the year. 











“Not only do all the arts combine to a 
perfect dramatic expression, but all audi- 
ences as well. A play without an under- 
standing audience is only half a play.— 
Annie Russell as quoted in Field Notes of 
Theta Alpha Phi. | . 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


To select any one of these TRIED and 
PROVEN stage-hits you will be assured of 
a REAL success for your next production. 
You run no gamble when you select one of 


these BANNER PLAYS. 


Royalty $25.00 — Books, 75 Cents 


(Royalty reductions made in small towns) 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT (Comedy) 


(Cast 6m., 8w., or 5m., 9w., 1 interior) 


HELP YOURSELF (Comedy) 


(Cast 5m., 3w., 1 interior) 


THE SKY TRAIN (Mystery) 


(Cast 8m., 4w., 1 interior) 


SUMMER STORM (Comedy) 


(Cast 8m., 5w., 1 interior) 


THE RED PHANTOM (Comedy) 


* (Cast 9m., 9w., 1 interior) 


THE MOON ON A PLATTER (Comedy) 


(Cast 10m., 12w., 1 interior) 


STRAY CATS (Farce-Comedy) 


(Cast 4m., 4w., 1 interior) 


WRONG NUMBER (Comedy) 


(Cast 5m., 7w., 1 interior) 


THE GOOD BAD MAN (Mystery-Comedy) 


(Cast 5m., 5w., 1 interior) 


THE GREEN DRAGON EMERALD (Mystery) 


(Cast 7m., 5w., 2 sets) 


PEEKABOO, LADY (Farce-Comedy) 


(Cast 5m., 7w., 1 interior) 


GO EASY, MABEL (Comedy) 


(Cast 4m., 4w., 1 interior) 


DYNAMIC ART (Comedy) 


(Cast Im., 20w., no scenery) 


UNDERTOW (Melodramatic-Mystery) 


(Cast 6m., 3w., two interiors) 
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We have dozens of other successful long 
plays. Royalties from $10.00 a performance 
up so we suggest that you send today for 
your (basic) BANNER CATALOGUE — 
it is FREE. 

Og 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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A candid shot of a performance by the Victory Players of the American Theatre Wing. A family 
scene is upset and several slack consciences awakened to the importance of the black market 
problem. 


Theatre Wing Activities 


by HELEN MORLEY 
American Theatre Wing War Service, New York City 


HEN postcards and letters come 
WY from all battlefronts and from 
men in all the Allied Armies ad- 
dressed, “Dear Canteen,” the workers of 
the American Theatre Wing may well feel 
that their three and a half years spent in 
the war effort have made a good contribu- 
tion toward Victory. The letters, in fact, 
mean more to them than the formal cita- 
tions given to the Stage Door Canteen by 
the Army and Navy. It is recognition 
which reflects not only on the Canteen at 
West 44th Street, New York, City, but on 
the American Theatre Wing as a whole. 
The “Wing” represents the complete 
mobilization of an industry and is com- 
posed of people of the stage, screen, radio, 
vaudeville, music, and all the Allied Crafts. 
The key to its effectiveness lies in the fact 
that the individual members bring to the 
“Wing” the training and experience of a 
life in the theatre. These people, 60,000 
of them, take a “busman’s holiday’-— 
donating free the same service, for which 
they are usually hired—and with the same 
professional standards. Artists, producers, 
writers, press agents, stage-hands, electri- 
cians, costume-workers, treasurers and 
musicians do their regular jobs and more. 
Actresses and singers have learned to 
sew and entertainers and composers have 
joined them to turn restaurateurs. 
The world of the theatre has not done 
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this alone. It has attracted generous dona- 
tions, from firms and individuals, outside 
the theatre. But the entire operations of 
the American Theatre Wing have been 
carried on with funds raised within the 
profession or earned by the “Wing” itself. 
It does not conduct public drives; it does 
not share in the National War Fund. It 
supports its own organization. It has ac- 
cepted donations of foodstuffs and money 
—and they have been generous—but it 
has never solicited them. 


At present there are 41 different activi- 
ties of the “Wing.” It is a fact that not 
all of its own members know the extent 





ANY educational theatre 

groups have contributed money 
to the American Theatre Wing. 
Many more have heard of its effec- 
tive wartime services through the 
radio, screen, and reports from men 
and women in service. We feel, 
therefore, that Miss Morley’s arti- 
cle comes as welcomed information 
to a wide circle of friends who wish 
to know more about the successful 
work being done by the Wing. Miss 
Morley is the daughter of Christo- 
pher Morley and is, herself, active 
in the theatre.—Editor. 











of its many and varied war services. There 
is a saying that the “Wing serves all who 
serve.” This was never better illustrated 
than by the Campaign Personnel—the 
young women ‘in theatres selling stamps 
and bonds. That is their year-round job. 
They also conduct drives in theatres for 
every important war service and welfare 
organization. For the Red Cross, in one 
week, they manned 1,800 posts. And for 
all causes last year the “battle stations” 
were 6,500. 

Men who have been‘ out on convoy re- 
turn always to the Club for Merchant 
Seamen as soon as they are on the beach. 
Torpedoed, battered, wounded, with 
frozen feet—in whatever state—they get 
back to the Club if they reach this port. 
They use the library, the games room, 
the free tickets. They get help in every 
kind of problem. They get substantial 
food at the snack bar for a token price. 
And, from five to midnight, they get the 
kind of entertainment they like in the 
Cabaret Room. It is open to men of all 
the Allied Nations’ Merchant Navies— 
they come from all the corners of the 
world. 


ONE of the newest and most important 

activities of the “Wing’” is the Hos- 
pital Committee which has been designed 
to work on a national scale. At present 
the hospitals in New York are being used 
as a proving ground to develop a model 
of hospital entertainment. Working in 
close collaboration with the Red Cross 
field directors, the medical and psychiatric 
officers, the Hospital Committee has found 
successful a quiet party with a short pro- 
gram of entertainment, games, specially- 
written skits, quizzes, birthday cakes and 
gifts. Hostesses and entertainers are trans- 
ported to nearby hospitals in ambulances 
and station wagons. Carefully-planned 
entertainment is carried through the wards 
in every type of hospital in the metro- 
politan area. Always working in coopera- 
tion with local hospital authorities, this 
work will be used in other than New York 
hospitals—wherever there are branches of 
the American Theatre Wing. 

So successful have been the half-hour 
productions of the “Lunchtime Follies” at 
war plants in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore that the “Wing” is now 
offering packaged shows to plants in all 
sections of the country. The “Lunchtime 
Follies” is reaching the most remote cor- 
ners of our nation by mail. Since it is not 
feasible to send Wing-recruited companies 
to plants more than a hundred miles from 
New York, thanks to the reservoir of ma- 
terial assembled during the past year, com- 
plete half-hour programs can be staged 
and played by plant employees. ‘Thus far, 
the “Lunchtime Follies” mail order units 
has circularized some 1,200 war plants. 

The Speakers’ Bureau began by furnish- 
ing speakers for every campaign in civilian 
education, from fat-saving and point-ra- 
tioning to the security of war information. 
It employes a system of practice sessions 
to develop good speakers and it has the 
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best library on related subjects in the re- 
gion. The speakers go out well informed. 
Sixty-six speakers in a day, four hundred 
in a week are not unusual. 

The Victory Players grew out of the 
Speakers’ Bureau. Sensing the value of 
dramatizing civilian education, the staff 
began writing sketches. Now they have 
developed ,a type of sketch which presents 
factual material with genuine emotional 
impact. More than once the Blood Donor 
sketch has recruited almost 100% of an 
audience. The actors barnstorm over the 
metropolitan area playing to all kinds of 
audiences, setting up in front of bakery 
equipment or on a railroad siding. As a 
result of the success of the Speakers’ 
Bureau and Victory Players there are now 
three other active groups—in Cleveland, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. 

When the Victory Players organized, 
there arose an urgent need for a Script 
Division, so Esther Hawley, the playwright 


laureate of the Victory Players, was the, 


logical person to be nominated as the head. 
Answering a nation-wide need for war 
service material, the American Theatre 
Wing Script Division fights this war with 
typewriters. In their files are not only 
civilian education scripts already produc- 
tion tested by the Victory Players, but also 
prize-winning scripts from the National 
Contests sponsored recently by the Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing. 


"THE American Theatre Wing Stage 
Door Canteen is _ internationally 
known. It is the symbol of a canteen and 
the model for seven others now stretching 
across the country—and the new one just 
opened in London. (The others are in 
Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Cleveland, San Francisco, and with 
an affiliated canteen in Hollywood.) For- 
eign contingents on landing in this coun- 
try say the one thing they want to see in 
America is the Stage Door Canteen. 
While the American Theatre Wing 
never solicits money or donations it has 





Children’s Theatre 
Department 
FFECTIVE with the February 


issue, this magazine will contain 
a two-page department devoted to 
Children’s Theatre activities, with 
Miss Louise C. Horton, director of 
the Children’s Theatre of Royal 
Oak, Michigan, as its editor. In 
addition to a calendar of events, 
this department will stress new 
developments and experimental 
work at the children’s theatre level. 
If you are directing activities of 
this nature, as part of the school 
program. or in connection with a 
private theatre or studio, we urge 
you to submit a report at once to 
Miss Horton at 835 W. Farnum 
Street, Royal Oak, Michigan. 











been an outlet for generosity on the part 
of restaurants, hotels, the wholesale food 
industry. Many of them, like Philip Mor- 
ris and Pet Milk, the dairyman’s associ- 
ations, and others have made their con- 
tributions for the duration. About six or 
eight acts appear at the Canteen nightly, 
including the hour-long version of a cur- 
rent hit. The closing music, “Goodnight, 
Sweetheart,” played over a P. A. system, 
is an index to the grind of the Canteen— 
60 records a year (by now about 160) 
have been worn out on that last dance. 





Pictorial Issue 


‘THE greater part of the January 

number of this publication will 
be devoted to pictures of plays and 
other activities sponsored during 
the 1943-44 season by schools affil- 
iated with The National Thespian 
Dramatic Henor Society for High 
Schools. We consider this issue 
extremely helpful to all amateur 
drama groups. 











The women in the service were missing 
the opportunity to enjoy the Canteen, so 
instead of reproducing a canteen, the 
“Wing” offered parties planned as it was 
thought women would like them. Service- 
women’s Tea Dances are given at the 
Hotel Roosevelt every Sunday with the 
women as guests of honor and servicemen 
invited to meet them. Refreshments are 
served and made by the kitchen committee 
of the Canteen and top-notch entertain- 
ment, games and dancing contests high- 
light the Tea Dances. Planned for over 
a thousand guests, they are now turning 
away that many over the full capacity al- 
lowed by the hotel management. 

The American Theatre Wing War 
Players. is the newest activity of the 
“Wing.” It is the first repertory company 
to tour overseas under the banner of USO 
Camp Shows. The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, directed by Gutherie McClintic, is 
the first presentation and is touring for 
two months, starring Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne. Following this tour 
Miss Cornell with Aherne and McClintic 
will return to the United States. But the 
remainder of the company will continue 
on to entertain the GI’s with a specially- 
written musical revue by Nancy Hamilton 
and two or more popular plays: —The War 
Players will bring the theatre as near the 
battle front as the Special Services of the 
Army can send them. 


‘Ts is a very brief account of the ac- 

tivities of the American Theatre Wing. 
To mention a few others, it has worked 
in settlement houses through its Youth 
Committee, set up at least one youth cen- 
ter to give the youngsters recreation which 
will keep them off the city streets; it has 
sent musical instruments and books to am- 
phibious outposts along the coasts of the 
United States and assembled “ships’ libra- 
ries’ on convoys. In short, the “Wing’s” 
volunteers have tackled every conceivable 
war need in which the theatre can help 
toward Victory. 








Closing scene of Act III of Wuthering Heights as given by dramatics students of the Champaign, IIl., Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 
106), with Marion Stuart directing. Students appearing in this scene are (left to right): Barbara Patterson, Mildred Stewart, Harvey Hunt, 
Millicent Pattersan, and Don Torrence. 
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Reading Room of the Theatre Collection, New York Public Library. 


What Is a Theatre Collection? 


by GEORGE FREEDLEY 
Curator, Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New York City 


ANY of you must be wondering 
M what is meant by “Theatre Col- 

lection.” You are familiar with 
collections of plays and books on the 
drama and stage, as well as biographies of 
actors and actresses, which you find on the 
shelves of your school library or in the 
public library in your town. Perhaps you 
are asking if that is a “Theatre Collec- 
tion?” The answer is both “yes” and 
“no.” Any collection of books or other 
material which supplies you with informa- 
tion about the theatre can be called by 
this term. However, in the usual sense of 
the word, a collection means not only 
books, but pictures, programs, reviews, 
periodicals both bound and _ unbound, 
manuscripts and letters, as well as original 
sketches for scenery and costumes, It may 
also include such museum material as 
costumes worn by actors and actresses in 
various roles. It may very properly in- 
clude such memorabilia as jewelry, wigs, 
stage properties, and personal objects such 
as cuff links, locks of hair, pressed flowers, 
etc. It is, however, of the first category of 
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these collections which I am about to de- 
scribe to you. 

The Theatre Collection of The New 
York Public Library was established on 
September 1, 1931. Since that time more 
than 150,000 persons have made use of 
its facilities. Those people have come to 
us for very specific information. They want 
professional help of the very highest order. 
As many of them are professionals, their 
need is a great one. 

That is not to infer that your requests 
are not as important to you as theirs are 
to them. However, you are beginning on 
a road which they have already traveled 
a considerable distance towards the pin- 
nacle of theatrical success. The very fact 
that you are reading a magazine of this 
kind and associated with the dramatic pro- 
ductions in your school, indicates that you 
have some special interest in the theatre 
field, whether you mean to carry it 
through into the professional theatre or 
not. Libraries assemble information for 
your use and it is up to you to put it to 
the best possible test. In New York we 





E believe that students of 

dramatic arts should possess 
some knowledge of those library 
centers in America where they may 
find records of the drama and the 
theatre. For this reason we invited 
Dr. Freedley to tell our readers of 
the materials found in the Theatre 
Collection of the New York Public 
Library, admittedly one of the best 
sources of theatre information 
today. Articles concerning other 
well-known theatre libraries in 
America will be published in later 
issues.—E ditor. 











find that as well as professionals there 
come to us students and people who are 
connected with the educational theatre. 
Most of the plays that you produce have 
formerly been done on Broadway or are 
stage classics. Therefore, it is natural that 
you will want to see pictures of produc- 
tions which have been made to guide you 
in the designing and construction of your 
scenery as well as the execution of your 
costumes. Your director will want to con- 
sult promptbooks, as well as to read the 
criticisms of the dramatic reviewers at the 
time of the play’s first performance. Thus 
they can perhaps make their own produc- 
tion better than the original one, if they 
allow themselves to be guided by the pro- 
fessional critics. To answer these needs, 
the New York Public Library has assem- 
bled a vast amount of material and it is 
my purpose to set down in succinct form 
a statement concerning some of our treas- 
ures as well as our standard collections 
which some day you may want to see for 
yourselves. 


Most of the great names of the theatre 
are associated in one way or another with 
our collection, which is the most extensive 
in a public institution in this country. The 
occasion of the founding of the collec- 
tion came through the gift of all of the 
material which was in the Belasco Theatre 
at the time of David Belasco’s death. His 
daughter, Mrs. Morris Gest, offered this 
material to the Library with the under- 
standing that it be made available to the 
public as soon as was possible. This is 
where the present writer came into the 
picture. He was summoned by the acting 
director of the Library and told what had 
happened. After a considerable discussion, 
this genial librarian led him out into the 
book stacks and showed him the vast ac- 
cumulation of material, four large van 
loads, which made up the Belasco Collec- 
tion. That was thirteen years ago and 
your reporter is still on the job. Belasco, 
as you know, was the great realist of the 
American theatre. Naturally you would 
expect the thousand costume-plates to be 
meticulous in detail. They are. There 
were several thousand books as well as 
hundreds of scrapbooks containing press 
notices of all of the Belasco productions. 
Later on came several hundred prompt- 
books of plays which that great gentleman 
produced. 


> 








Not long after the arrival of the Belasco 
Collection there was given to us a small 
but significant assembling of material 
which dealt with the historic Province- 
town Playhouse. I am sure that all of you 
know that the plays of Eugene O'Neill 
were first staged on its historic platform. 
The authors of that excellent history called 
The Provincetown, Helen Deutsch and 
Stella Hanau, gave this collection to the 
Library when the book was done. 

The next year brought the great Hiram 
Stead Collection, which is devoted to the 
English stage from 1673 down to the year 
of acquisition. There were 600 portfolios 
of material and over 50,000 prints and 
playbills and countless millions of clip- 
pings. This collection is representative of 
the British stage at its best. 

Two years later when I was in Paris I 
ran across a wonderful collection devoted 
to the French theatre which had been as- 
sembled by a distinguished dramatic critic 
of that nation by the name of Henin. I 
was struck with its remarkable complete- 
ness for the more than two centuries of its 
coverage. There were hundreds of draw- 
ings of costumes and scenery, prints, play- 
bills, photographs of theatre buildings, re- 
views of produced plays, etc. Henceforth 
anyone interested in the French stage 
would have an excellent chance of finding 
anything that they wanted. The Library, 
I am glad to say, was able to acquire this 
collection for its permanent files. 

Since that time many important people 
have given us their collections or have be- 
gun collections relating to their own 
careers in the theatre. Some of these peo- 
ple are actors or actresses such as Katha- 
rine Cornell, Alfred Lunt, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Harry Ellerbe, and Julia Mar- 
lowe to mention a few. Sometimes ma- 
terial has come from the great designers 
such as Robert Edmond Jones, Donald 
Oenslager, Simon Lissim, or Lee Simon- 
son. The producing organizations soon 
realized that it was valuable to them to 
have a well-documented record of their 
productions on file in our Library. Among 
those wide-awake organizations may be 
found such names as those of the Theatre 
Guild, Gilbert Miller, Herman Shumlin, 
Guthrie McClintic, Howard Lindsay, and 
Russel Crouse, as well as Vinton Freedley, 
George S. Kaufman, and the late Sam H. 
Harris. 


The various film companies have been 
most generous in sending us scripts of films 
which they have produced, stills and press- 
books, while the radio chain has supplied 
us with press releases, periodicals, and 
stills. We have occasionally received copies 
of radio scripts as well. These last have 
been of considerable interest to our readers 
as well as the film scripts. Many of you 
people are very much concerned with the 
problems of writing for these two new 
media of the theatre. Naturally it is a 
good thing to have examples of the works 
of the best artists in those fields. 


It should, of course, be understood that 
the Theatre Collection is not an exhibi- 
tion. I cannot stress this too strongly. We 
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Playwriting Contest 
Announced 


AR BONDS with a face value 

of $300.00 in the form of four 
prizes are announced by the Theatre 
of the University of Georgia for the 
four best long plays entered in com- 
petition by March 15, 1945. Winner 
of first place will be awarded $200 
in War Bonds. Entries may be 
comedy, farce or mystery, with one 
set and not more than 15 characters. 
Musical plays are not eligible. A 
reading fee of $5.00 must accom- 
pany each entry. Announcement of 
winners will be made on, or before, 
June 15. Further information may 
be secured by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Drama, University of 


Georgia, Athens, Ga. 











do have from time to time informal and 
formal exhibitions of our materials in the 
various exhibition rooms of the Library. 
However, ours is a reference collection 
which may be consulted by qualified read- 
ers during the time that the collection is 
open to the public. If problems arise and 
it is not possible to come to the Library, 
simple reference questions are answered 
by telephone. Persons residing at a con- 
siderable distance from the Library may 
be served in like fashion by letter. 

I wish that I might have the pleasure of 
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taking each and everyone of you through 
our collection. You enter the lofty North 
Hall of the Main Reading Room and pass 
along its length until you come to the 
glass enclosure. There you will find two 
long tables seating thirty-two readers and 
the desk of the assistant who helps them 
with the use of the catalogue and tries to 
provide the answers to their many ques- 
tions. A short flight below the reading 
room one finds the stack space of our col- 
lection. In an alcove with an arch not un- 
like a proscenium arch is my desk. As I 
write this article I look out over the green 
trees of Bryant Park towards the lighted 
sign on The New York Times Building at 
the corner of Times Square, the hub of 
the theatrical universe. That is symbolic 
in a sense of our close relationship with 
the professional theatre. On the walls of 
my office are hung several oil paintings 
of Commedia dell’ Arte figures executed 
over a hundred years ago. There are por- 
traits of David Garrick and of the first 
Tyrone Power, the great grandfather of 
the present movie idol who is now in the 
armed forces. Were you to turn the corner 
you would see one of Oenslager’s great de- 
signs for The Fabulous Invalid and further 
on Claude Bragdon’s design for Walter 
Hampden’s costume in Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Beyond them are the several hun- 
dred filing cases which contain the news- 
paper and magazine clippings devoted to 
hundreds of thousands of plays and per- 
sons. The books are to be found on the 
shelves nearby, nearly 150,000 of them in 
all. 


Special collections are housed in a caged 
section, where we keep our treasures. 
There are to be found particularly inter- 
esting promptbooks, the scrapbooks of 
various producers and actors, manuscripts, 
autographs and letters, contracts, hundreds 
of costume and scene designs, and all of 
the other materials which go to make up 
a theatre collection. 

It is my hope that some day when you 
all come to New York, perhaps to enter 
the theatre, or merely to visit it in your 
Capacity as an audience, that you will pay 
a visit to the collection. Naturally it would 
be better if you could come in a group 
but allow me to assure you that you will 
be welcome no matter how you may come, 
alone or by the thousands. The collection 
is here for you to use. It is one of the 
great collections of the world which com- 
pares favorably with the magnificent col- 
lections in Russia, France, England, and 
in this country with Harvard and the 
Library of Congress, 

I hope by this time that I have an- 
swered the question which I posed, that 
s “What is a Theatre Collection.” It was 
certainly my intention to do so and I 
trust that I have fulfilled your expecta- 
tions even in so modest a fashion. 
¢ 

‘“‘We must bend our efforts to teach that 
the best of the good life should be made 
available to all and that the application of 
this principle should be extended to all the 
world.”—T he World We Want to Live In. 
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Costumes of the Renaissance 


by LUCY BARTON 


College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


EMEMBER, to understand the cos- 
tumes of a period we must under- 
stand the period itself, comparing 
it with our own for likeness and difference. 
Our time, astonishing and indeed terrible 
as it is, has much in common with the 
Renaissance. Since the first steamship 
crossed the Atlantic, decade by decade, 
year by year, and now even month by 
month, we have found means of traveling 
faster, over greater obstacles, till any coun- 
try on earth is within hours of any other 
country. This has come about in little over 
a century. Up to then, the world moved at 
the pace set for it by the Renaissance, a 
pace which seemed to the oldsters left over 
from the middle ages dizzyingly swift and 
doomed to destruction. 

The twentieth century has been an era 
of throwing away old ways of living—we 
harness electricity to do the work of ice 
and coal, we spin filaments from milk, 
coal-tar and air instead of yarn from the 
products of field, flock and mulberry tree. 
The span of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was also a time of discarding old 
ways of life, not so much the domestic 
routine, which remained virtually un- 
changed, but habits of thought, attitudes 
toward the natural world—in other words, 
they saw the dawn of the scientific spirit 
and a great awakening of interest in dis- 
tant places and people. The Reformation 
is the religious expression of the Renais- 
sance. Galileo epitomizes the seeker after 
truth in the face of entrenched opposition, 
and the explorers who all up and down 
the western shores of Europe set forth for 
unknown lands represent that awakening 
of curiosity about the whole round world 
which must eventually lead to making all 
men neighbors. The broadening of physi- 
cal horizons had results on all sides. 
Among the most important was the in- 
crease in trade opportunities. Men of 
Western Europe extended their ship-borne 
commerce beyond the Mediterranean, the 
North Sea, and the coasts of the Atlantic. 
Across the ocean they found riches with 
which they flooded the home markets. 





New townspeople, the merchants and 

bankers who, during the middle ages 
and under the feudal system, had been ac- 
counted inferior to the landed nobility, 
took on new importance. Relatively many 
more people had: money, lots of it, to 
spend on luxuries. Of all the luxuries, 
none is more quickly sought and enjoyed 
than extravagant dress. For the first time 
people other than the nobility felt they 
had a right to fine clothes. This is the first 
step in the democratizing of dress, of 
which we ourselves are witnessing some- 
thing like the completion. The Renaissance 
beginning was small, you must under- 
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This is the third of a series of seven 
articles on the history of stage costumes 
written for students by Miss Barton. A 
fourth article will appear in our February 
number.—Editor. 








stand. The aristocracy of wealth included 
only a tiny fraction of all the population 
of Europe; and gradations below that 
level showed abrupt drops from decent 
comfort and dignity that allowed for 
warm, good clothes, to respectable dis- 
comfort and a thrift that managed only 
the simple necessities and garments of 
coarse, durable stuff, on down through 
various grades of real poverty, to semi- 
starvation and assorted rags. Incidentally, 
the Renaissance saw the beginning of 
regional peasant costumes as distinct from 
each other and likewise from the dress of 
the middle-class city folk all over Europe. 
Now that peasants were no longer serfs, 
they often became well-to-do and liked 
to put their money into personal adorn- 
ment. Then, too, they were conservative 
and thrifty and therefore kept good 
clothes from one generation to another. 
Starting out with new garments in the 
current mode, they preserved that mode 
after it had disappeared from the cosmo- 
politan world. This is the reason that Euro- 
pean regional dress so often still exhibits 
characteristics of the Renaissance along 
with details taken from other, later styles. 

‘The reason that we have more detailed 
and exact knowledge of Renaissance dress 


than that of any before it is that the 
artists who painted portraits were scien- 
tists. The great upsurge of technical per- 
fection that made Renaissance painting 
the marvel it was and is was based on 
most careful study of perspective, both 
linear and what is called aerial, that is, 
the illusion of atmosphere, which, quite 
as much as perspective with a single 
vanishing point, created the sense of dis- 
tance, the difference between near and 
far. These two perspectives enable the 
artist to suggest three dimensions. Ab- 
sorbed as he was in making his sitter 
live again on the canvas, he took pride 
in reproducing the costume, delineating 
the quality of textiles as well as their 
pattern with loving fidelity. Consequently, 
after a lapse of four or five hundred years 
the finery of these Renaissance gentlefolk 
is still vivid to our eyes: heavy, shimmer- 
ing satin, velvet in deep pile, taffeta with 
its formal, reticent sheen, and furs, usually 
ermine, mink, gray squirrel or otter. We 
can admire the marvelous patterned 
satins and velvets for which Italy was 
famous, the delicate, transparent linen 
cambric which gave fame to the French 
town of Cambrai, the silk or linen da- 
masks, the name of which came from Da- 
mascus, though Italy and France now 
wove the textile. We can enjoy the warm, 
jewel-like colors produced by dyers who 
were admired craftsmen. We can examine, 
in minute detail, the pendants, rings, ear- 
rings and brooches from the workshops of 
such goldsmiths as Benvenuto Cellini, and 
the swords, daggers, helmets and cuirasses 
created by armorers with names once as 
famous as his. Painters loved these prod- 
ucts of their fellow-craftsmen for their 
own sakes, and took delight in presenting 








Costumes of the Renaissance Period as used by Julia and Lucetta in Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Staged by Miss Barton at the Knox School, Cooperstown, New York. 








them anew with brush and pigment. 

Aside from sumptuous fabrics, which 
everyone aspired to but not everyone 
could have, Renaissance dress is distin- 
guished by its ampleness and in general 
its exaggeration of one or other part of 
the human figure beyond nature. In this 
period begins that fondness for stylizing 
the fashionable shape which showed itself 
in many variations right up to the French 
Revolution and again, so far as women 
were concerned, during the whole nine- 
teenth century. 


HE Renaissance saw the rise of nation- 

alism, which expressed itself variously : 
for instance, more and more the differ- 
ences between countries were reflected in 
their dress. Italy preserved some of the 
graceful and natural features of medieval 
dress. Italians continued to envelop the 
body,- not to distort it. From the begin- 
ning to the end of this period they fol- 
lowed the tendencies of the times in 
adopting bigger sleeves, fuller skirts, larger 
breeches; but they did not pad their gar- 
ments in the English and French manner, 
nor did they share the German fondness 
for covering every inch of surface with 
slashes, puffs, appliqué, dangling ribbons, 
or sprouting plumes. 

Portraits of Ghirlandaio, Raphael, Bel- 
lini, Titian and a host of others record the 
Italian transition from early Renaissance 
to late and the ideal figure which persisted 
throughout the time. Italian women let 
their hair show and twined it with strands 
of pearls, or hung a pear-shaped jewel on 
the forehead, or at most wrapped a hand- 
some turban around the head, a style 
favored by Isabella d’Este, the learned as 
well as beautiful duchess of Mantua. They 
wore low-cut dresses, by the end of the 
period very widely open over the shoul- 
ders. Their bodices fitted smoothly, but 
they were not heavily boned and the 
waistline was sometimes a little above nor- 
mal and never very long, as it was in the 
North. Sleeves, following the trend of the 
times, became even larger, till in the first 
half of the sixteenth century they were 
balloon-like, balancing the very full gath- 
ered skirts which descended in rich and 
heavy folds to the ground. Even when 
most extreme, this costume is beautiful, 
by its exaggerations enhancing the deli- 
cacy of the shoulders, neck and head. the 
gentle curves of the breast, the natural 
slenderness of the waist, the elegant fragil- 
ity of the white hands. 


The doublets and short “hose” or 
breeches of Italian men were noted for 
their elegant cut and for their freedom 
from exaggeration. Their capes were am- 
ple, and worn with an air, generally over 
one shoulder. Their hats, most often some 
sort of beret of soft velvet or other rich 
fabric, were ornamented simply with a 
jewelled brooch or a small plume. Flor- 
entines especially continued throughout 
the period to wear a long black gown with 
narrow collar-band. Venetians were es- 
pecially fond of black, relieved by white 
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Choral Verse Cullings 


by SISTER M. CHARITAS, C.S. J. 
Director of Dramatics, Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ITH the conviction that speech 

teachers, students of dramatic art, 

and readers of DRAMaTics MaGa- 
ZINE, share my interest in all types of 
training directed toward molding and 
perfecting the personality, I make free 
here to voice my enthusiastic approval of 
one particular type of delivery—choral 
verse speaking. 

From years of experience in speech 
training I am convinced that as a means 
of voice and body development this 
method is unsurpassed. It secures a fuller 
appreciation and a truer interpretation of 
certain forms of literature, especially that 
of poetry. 

For those who are pioneers in the use 
of this art my words are not needed; they 
have found its value and enjoy its bene- 
fits. This article is addressed to the less 
experienced, to all students of the spoken 
and acted word, and especially to those of 
the teaching profession who have not yet 
adopted its use in their respective classes, 
who may welcome what I might term 
“first-aids for the beginner.” If I may 
judge from letters received during the past 
years, certain helps are needed, for emer- 
gencies do arise in the early stages of all 
types of teaching; they seem part of every 
great enterprise; and so, what I offer is 
directed toward helping others to solve 
these little problems in verse speaking 
classes where experience is lacking. 


Verse Speaking Defined 


OR the benefit of the uninformed I de- 

fine the art of choral speaking as the 
group interpretation of poetry or other 
forms of literature. It is unison speech, 
a form of delivery which exacts of the 
group the simultaneous re-creation of the 
thoughts and emotions of the poet or 
author and the oral expression of them 
en masse. 


A verse speaking choir would then 
consist of a balanced group of voices 
speaking poetry or other rhythmic litera- 
ture with the unity, precision, and beauty 
born of thinking and speaking as one; it 
is an enterprise for all those who wish to 
share their ideas, experiences, and enthu- 
siasms in an artistic manner. It is a form 
of training which results in improved 
speech, group co-operation, greater appre- 
ciation of poetry, the stimulation of imag- 
ination and sympathy, social understand- 
ing, and other desired objectives. 


The Origin of Choral Speaking 


T is an ancient revived art which was in 

use among the early Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans. 

In speaking of its origin Cecile de 
Banke, in her text, The Art of Choral 
Speaking, says: “In the early Roman 
Church ritual, the conjoined arts appear 
as part of the liturgy in the Mass Service.” 
It is significant that choral speaking still 
forms a major part of the Church cere- 
monials today as is evidenced in her Di- 
vine Office, litanies, and other recitations 
of the Church service. Linking the pres- 
ent with the past, Miss de Banke goes on 
to say: “As in the history of the theatre 
drama emerges from Church ritual, so we 
find the Latin liturgical dramatizations of 
the Church festivals, the Passion Plays, 
developing; and they in turn are followed 
by the Saint Plays. Up to the time of the 
final stage of liturgical drama, when from 
its exalted place in the choir it descends 
to the nave and finally appears outside the 
Church door, it still retains its choral ac- 
companiment. The further the drama re- 
cedes from its original place in the sacred 
ritual, the less dependence there is upon 
the communal element.” 

Much of the ancient chant is omitted 
in our modern renditions, as is likewise its 





at neck and wrists. Colors favored by both 
men and women were deep but glowing: 
crimson, sapphire, golden yellow, garnet, 
plum, violet, dark green, brownish-red, 
sherry-brown and their variations. 
English dress, and to some extent also 
Netherlandish, was as stiff as the Italian 
was graceful. The silhouette for men was 
square; think of it as a box-shape with a 
small head, like a ball, on top, and at the 
other end two rather thin, dark legs. So 
the pencil-portraits by Holbein set down 
the leading Englishman, Henry VIII, and 
many of his courtiers. You can simplify 
the feminine silhouette to the outlines of 
a dinner-bell with a knobbed handle. 
From the small head, severely framed in a 
black velvet or white linen “kennel” head- 
dress the line descended to sloping shoul- 
ders, a long, tight bodice with sleeves tight 


over the upper arm and expanding below 
to merge into the wide bell shape of the 
skirt. Both men and women in English 
portraits look elegant, high-bred and 
handsome; but compared with the Italians 
we find them artificial, boxed-up, un- 
natural, 

Plays dealing with the Renaissance are 
usually poetic, romantic, exciting. Renais- 
sance clothes which, as always, reflect the 
spirit of the time, are in themselves the- 
atrical. To bring out all that is in them, 
they must be worn with the grand air, the 
youthful fire and swagger that charac- 
terized that great period of discovery. 


Some books to help you: 


Historic Costume, Francis Kelly and Randolph 
Schwabe. (Scribners, New York, 1925) 
Historic Costume for the Stage, Lucy Barton. 

(Baker, Boston, 1935) 
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Trial scene from the production of Jeanne D’Arc at the Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. Directed by Sister M. Charitas, The 
use of a Verse Choir was particularly effective in this performance, 





broad sweeping physical movements. Our 
modern choirs yield freely to the emo- 
tional responses in voice and body, and 
emphasizes the rhythmic beat of the poem, 
but have a set formation when reciting in 
unison. 

Choral speaking was carried to France, 
Germany, and England and other Euro- 
pean countries by minstrels, troubadours, 
and traveling bards who told in ballad 
form their tales of heroism and adven- 
ture. Listening natives caught up their 
impelling refrains and thereby built our 
ballad poetry which is today our most 
suitable material for verse-speaking choirs. 

Choral speaking in America was found 
to be used by our own primitive Indians 
as they expressed themselves in tribal 
chants, swaying rhythmically to their tom- 
toms’ measured beat. 

Choric speech then belongs to no par- 
ticular generation or creed, but rather to 
all generations and to all people. Indeed 
it is an art of the people; and, while it is 
as old as the world itself, it has undergone 
some noticeable transitions in its journey 
down the years. 


Revival of Choral Speaking 


FoR a period choral speaking seemed 

to have vanished. Perhaps it was only 
hidden for a time, to come forth in re- 
vival at the close of the first world war. 
Germany seems to have employed it as a 
medium of spreading her socialistic propa- 
ganda in her Youth Movement. 

Unison speech, however, came _ into 
prominence in Scotland and England 
through the famous Verse Choir contests 
held annually between organized groups 
of these countries under such able leaders 
as Marjorie Gullan, who not only directed 
speaking choirs numbering as many as one 
hundred and fifty members, but became 
one of our best authorities on verse-speak- 
ing technique. 

Dr. Gordon Bottomley, poet laureate of 
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England, sponsored these artistic contests, 
giving the name of Verse-Speaking Choirs 
to this particular activity, and designating 
these meetings by the title: “The Oxford 
Recitations.” 

When we remember that these contests 
were judged on the basis of diction, vocal 
quality and control, modulation and pre- 
cision of utterance, as well as sincerity and 
beauty of poetic interpretation, we must 
realize that here is a method of delivery 
that strikes at the heart of things, and that 
as teachers and students of voice we must 
make use of its benefits. 


Values of Verse Speaking 


WE commonly judge a method by the 

results obtained. Realizing that Art 
values are more easily evaluated through 
demonstration than by means of black 
symbols on white paper, nevertheless, I 
would like to present to you what some 
authorities.in the field have to say of the 
art of choral speaking. 

Dr. Gordon Bottomley of London tells 
us: ““We know that numbers of speakers- 
in-common can be trained to such an 
identity of speech and expressive pitch 
that every word carries and makes an 
effect, while rhythm, cadence, and tone 
are enhanced beyond expectation. When 
poetry with a choric quality is thoroughly 
rehearsed by a group of trained speakers 
under the leadership of a director, some- 
thing of a different nature is heard to have 
come into existence. A body of lovely tone 
is attained that cannot be attained in any 
other way; expressiveness is_ enriched, 
carrying power and intelligibility are ever 
magnified, and the native rhythms of the 
poem make their effects in a way they 
cannot do even in the singing chorus. 
Poems of a large lyric utterance, the great 
elegies, odes, and Biblical passages lend 
themselves to unexpected varieties of 
treatment in the use of opposing bodies of 
sound, contrasts of vocal quality as be- 
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tween the dark and light choirs, contrasts, 
too, of loud and soft tones, of a beauty and 
surprise that are never surmised when we 
listen to a single voice.” After enlarging 
upon the usefulness and adaptability of 
this art, Dr. Bottomley finally says: “As a 
method of teaching it has proved itself 
worthy of consideration; as a method of 
artistic expression it contains possibilities 
of renewing and vivifying the whole art 
of poetry.” 

Marjorie Gullan says: ““No mere knowl- 
edge of how to speak will improve the 
spoken language of a nation; we must 
bring the people into living contact with 
speech at its most inspired level, the level 
of the poet.” 

John Campton tells us: “To love poetry 
is to want to share delight in it, and that 
means speaking it, and hearing it spoken.” 
We are likewise encouraged by Elsie Fog- 
erty’s words: “A revival of verse speaking 
means a revival in the knowledge and love 
of poetry.” If this Art did no more than 
create in the hearts of youth a profound 
love for poetry, this in itself would be 
sufficient reason for its adoption in our 
schools and dramatic departments, for 
poetry, like drama, is the literature of 
power; without these our vision would be 
dimmed, and we know: “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 


Personal Experiences 
FhROM my use of choral speaking in the 


classroom and with groups of dramatic 
students, as well as in my dealings with 
groups of teachers in Speech Summer 
Classes, I have found it unsurpassed as a 
method of speech training. Perhaps the 
success with which I have met was the re- 
sult of the distinct liking these group 
members had for this type of procedure. 
It might have been because of the atten- 
tion I have always given to the creation of 
a right verse choir atmosphere. It is 
necessary to “sell” choral speaking to be- 
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The Actor Analyzes the Play 


by C. LOWELL LEES 
Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HE greatest source of the actor’s ma- 
terial for characterization is the play 
itself. A great part of the actor’s 

art is that of interpreting the playwright. 
To do this successfully, the actor is under 
compulsion to understand as thoroughly as 
possible the intent of the playwright as it 
is manifested in the play. There are a 
wide variety of plays and playwrights; they 
vary from those who know very little of 
the craft of playwriting to those who know 
and use it very well, from those who have 
significant things to say to those who have 
little or nothing. A great playwright is a 
rare combination of artist and craftsman. 
The plays he writes have significance 
stated with artistry and skill. Plays chosen 
for beginning actors should be skillfully 


written, near the experience of the actor: 


and in a contemporary medium. Master- 
pieces of the past are often done success- 
fully by beginning actors, but such plays 
add many interpretative difficulties to the 
acting problem. 

Our best approach to the play, I sup- 
pose, will be to try to discover what it is. 
One of the oldest definitions of the play 
is that it concerns men in action: man’s 
behavior, his physical action. In essence 
then it is man’s thoughts and emotions 
translated into actions that can be seen 
and heard by the audience. From this we 
have a real clue to the importance of the 
actor for he must translate the written 
words of the playwright into living be- 
havior patterns. It is not enough for the 
playwright to show the actions of man, 
these actions must be sharpened and given 
purpose. Man is, therefore, pitted against 
an opponent with whom he struggles until 
a crisis is reached and man or his op- 
ponent is defeated. The opponent may be 





In this article—the third in a series of 
seven—Prof. Lees continues his discussion of 
the subject “So You Want To Know About 
Acting.” The fourth article will appear in our 
February issue.—Editor. 





another man, things, or the man himself. 
Is the play then a story of man in conflict? 
No, there are still other factors which must 
be added. 


One of the most important ingredients 
of a play is the dramatic. And what is 
the dramatic? A good way to define the 
dramatic is to tell what it is not. If I arise 
at the same hour each morning (which 
is always fifteen minutes too late to give 
me sufficient time to get to my first class 
on time) and hurriedly drink my orange 
juice, which has been my breakfast for a 
good many years, go to school by the same 
path, teach my classes in the same way, 
eat my lunch at the same cafeteria which 
hasn’t varied its menu in years, with the 
same old friends who talk of the same old 
things, my life, for the most part at least, 
is non-dramatic, it is routine for I haven’t 
made a new decision for an endless time. 
But if the University were to terminate my 
contract, or the cafeteria were to burn 
down, or my old friends were to talk of 
something new, or my orange juice sup- 
ply were to fail, or I were to wake fifteen 
minutes earlier, my life would suddenly be- 
come dramatic when I discovered I had an 
extra fifteen minutes in my day or when 
I discovered there was no orange juice. 
I had to make a decision as to what to do 
with the extra fifteen minutes and how 
to get along without the juice. Suppose 
in the first case I decided to use the fifteen 
minutes in planning my day more eff- 





ginning classes at first. Once the right 
attitudes have been obtained, the method 
carries on its own merits. Teachers must 
love this art themselves before they can 
make others enthusiastic about it. 

I have found that all levels like choral 
speaking. The group approach appeals to 
them. They feel part of a noble endeavor, 
and group participation becomes enjoy- 
able. Members gain courage from ob- 
serving what is being accomplished and 
gradually break through their reserves and, 
frequently, inferiority complexes. Leader- 
ship is developed, team-work and group 
cooperation are put in practice, and the 
spirit of alertness and dependability are 
stimulated. Speech skills are discovered 
developed by daily drills. The correct 
method of breathing, openness of tone 
passage, projection, and voice modulations 
are given special attention. Correct men- 
tal and physical habits are formed. Poise 
and right posture are stressed habitually. 
From the selections chosen for class work 
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the choir members are given an oppor- 
tunity for developing selectivity as only 
the best forms of literature are made use 
of in such groups. Phonetics form an im- 
portant part in the basic voice building. 
Vowels and consonants must be correctly 
voiced in unison speech. Pronunciation, 
articulation, and enunciation are very 
necessary in verse speaking, as is the power 
to hear sounds, to come in on cues, and 
to live ideas thoroughly. The ability to 
evaluate or criticize justly is developed in 


such groups, as also the disposition to” 


recognize the viewpoints of other students 
and sacrifice one’s own judgment. The 
power of attention and concentration is 
developed, and the self-consciousness born 
of fear is gradually abandoned. From my 
experience with this Art I have found it 
to be an excellent preparation for public 
speaking, acting, and all forms of drama- 
tics. 


(In a later article Sister Charitas will duscuss 
Verse Choir Procedures.) 


cient and was overjoyed at my clever 
planning. 

In the second case perhaps I was so 
irate because no one had thought to have 
oranges in the house, that I denounced 
my family and had a wretched day be- 
cause of it. Both of these cases are ex- 
tremely trivial and of little import. Yet 
many events in the world’s history have 
seemed equally trivial and the decisions 
made have changed the course of civiliza- 
tion. A wrong decision by one of Napo- 
leon’s generals cost him the Battle of 
Waterloo. Any decision, great or small, 
has high dramatic possibilities for decisions 
produce changes. From the above exam- 
ples we see that the dramatic is possible 
when characters are sensitive, aware of 
situations to the extent that they make 
decisions which produce emotions and 
change. The dramatic potentialities of 
a character are greatly increased, if he is 
confronted with a situation which is grave 
or appears to be grave. A war such as we 
are fighting today greatly increases the 
dramatic necessity of decision, for life 
routines aré greatly altered. Many trivial 
situations, however, appear grave. The 
husband’s dislike for the first biscuits pro- 
duces a highly serious situation for the 
young bride. In terms of the above dis- 
cussion a play becomes a chain of inter- 
woven events produced by the reaction of 
character upon situation, and situation up- 
on character which culminates in a crisis. 
It is very important that we understand 
this interaction of character and situation. 
I am sure you know of any number of your 
friends whose lives have been changed by 
some misfortune. I am thinking of an 
acquaintance of mine, Mr. X, who at the 
age of sixteen had nearly everything for 
which he could wish: a car of his own, fine 
clothes and much spending money, yet we 
found him to be very selfish, conceited, 
and generally a poor sport. One day his 
father died and his family’s wealth was 
lost, he left school shortly after to go to 
work. This situation completely changed 
his economic : life and brought great 
changes in his character. After a time we 
became fast friends and I found him to be 
considerate, sincere, hard-working and 
generous. The clash of situation and 
character had produced new situations 
and many changes in character. A play 
places a character in a situation, the in- 
teraction between the two produces new 
situations and alters the character, but fur- 
ther reactions occur between the altered 
character and the new situation to produce 
still further changes in character and situa- 
tion. These interactions continue until a 
crisis is reached and the conflict between 
the two is reconciled. 


Our preliminary analysis of the play has 
revealed many important facts for the 
actor. Let us summarize them before pro- 
ceding further with our analysis. first the 
greatest source of the actor’s material 1s 
the play itself. Since the playwright can 
at best give only a rough sketch of the 
character, the actor must understand ex- 
plicitly the material given and manner in 
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Scene from the popular comedy, Best Foot Forward, as staged by Thespian Troupe No. 118 of Oswego, New York, High School. 


by Gladys Steenbergh Crabtree. 


Directed 





which it is given. Secondly, the actor 
must translate the material of the play- 
wright into visual and audible action. He 
must supplement and complete this ma- 
terial so that the thoughts, feelings and 
other physical aspects of the character can 
be translated into action. Thirdly, the 
action of the play is dramatic requiring 
a sensitivity or an awareness of character 
for the situation which appears so grave 
as to demand his most expert decision. 
Fourthly, the character is made or broken 
by the situations with which he is in con- 
flict. The struggle between character and 
situation weaves a logical chain of events. 
Thus character is revealed through his 
struggle and through the situation to which 
he reacts. Finally, the character is cry- 
stalized by the crisis of the play. 


FTER this cursory view of the play 
generally, let us look specifically at 

the character we are to portray. How is 
it revealed in the play? The playwright 
uses only two mediums to reveal character, 
the first is by the character’s speech, the 
dialogue; and the second is by explanatory 
notes to the actor. Of the two the first is 
by all odds the more important, in fact, 
explanations are given only under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: (1) To give a 
thumb nail description of the character. 
This is usually given in the preface of the 
play or at the character’s first entrance. 
It is usually inserted for the reading public 
and, therefore, is of more value to the 
reader than the actor. An example of 
such description is: John enters briskly, he 
is a stall, handsome man in his early for- 
ties. Enterprise and ambition have given 
him a certain forthrightness and probably 
account for the abruptness of his speech. 
(2) To clarify the meaning of certain 
weak lines or to explain the manner in 
which they are to be read. Thus certain 
words in a speech may be placed in italics 
to give proper emphasis or words may be 
placed in brackets preceding the line such 
as (hesitatingly) or (with strong deter- 
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mination). (3) To indicate pantomime 
when no speech is given. For example: 
John cautiously enters the room and 
crosses quickly to desk at right where he 
furtively opens the top drawer to search 
for the missing papers. (4) To show the 
audience the true feelings of the charac- 
ter. We accept the lines of the play as 
being the thoughts of the character ex- 
cept when the character’s actions belie 
his words. Whenever the playwright 
wishes to show that the character isn’t 
speaking his true thoughts or is attempt- 
ing to conceal them from other characters 
on the stage, he writes in the actions of 
the character which are the true index 
of the character’s thoughts. (5) To de- 
scribe the scene. Preceding each scene 
there is a brief description of the stage 
setting as: 

“The scere opens on Farmer Jones’ kitchen. 
It is the center and hub of the Jones’ activities 
serving also as dining room, living room, utility 
room and an occasional bedroom. It is small 
and made of rough-hewn logs. To the right of 
the center is the main and only door to the 
house, fitted with a pine board which acts as a 
bolt which keeps the door from swinging open. 
To the left is a ladder leading to the loft above 
which serves as the family’s sleeping quarters. 
A small window is at the left. The furniture is 
very scant consisting of a table, three benches, 
and a stove. There are some large kettles hung 
along one wall.” 

While these scenic descriptions are not 
of primary interest to the actor, they often 
reveal important character clues. (6) To 
record stage business. Explanations such 
as: crosses left of table and sits or goes 
to fireplace are rarely written by the play- 
wright, but have been written into the 
play by the first director or producer of 
the play. These directions are only of 
value as a record of a past performance 
and are not to be followed by the actor 
unless his director so indicates. 


LTHOUGH the actor may learn 
many things concerning his character 
from analyzing the playwright’s explan- 
ations, the major source of his informa- 


tion is the dialogue. The dialogue is that 
which the characters say as a result of 
things which occur in the play. At best,” 
therefore, it is only a part of the play. 
Fortunately, however, it is that part from 
which the actor may deduce the other 
parts of the play, if he is careful and 
painstaking in his analysis. His first task 
on reading the play is to discover the 
purpose or function of his character. Why 
did the playwright need this character? 
Perhaps the character’s function is that 
of carrying the major conflict as a sympa- 
thetic force, the hero of the play; or that 
of carrying the major conflict as an un- 
sympathetic force, the antagonist ; or that 
of defining or expanding the hero or an- 
tagonist as an ally; or that of giving back- 
ground, or mood, or exposition. In 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Prince Hamlet is 
the sympathetic conflicting force, the 
King is the unsympathetic conflicting 
force, Horatio is Hamlet’s ally,. Polonius, 
Leartes, Rosencranz and Guilderstein are 
allies of the King, old King Hamlet, Ham- 
let’s father, sets the mood and gives expo-. 
sition. After the actor has discovered 
what his character is to do in the play, 
he is ready to continue his analysis of 
the play. 

The next step is to find the “givens” 
or “knowns” of the character. Re-read 
the play carefully noting everything the 
character says about himself or anything 
other characters say about him. In this 
way try to discover the character’s age, 
nationality, occupation, class in society, 
mannerism, peculiarities. Make a chart 
showing the character’s actions as implied 
in the lines, and his emotions as they 
appear to you as you read the lines. 

We have, through our analysis, amassed 
a fund of information and material 
concerning our character; we may now 
sharpen our tools and fashion the. ma- 
terials into a character. This procedure 
will be discussed in the next article. “The 
Actor Motivates the Character.” 
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Plays tor Actors 


by JULIUS BAB 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


ISTORY, from ancient times up 

through the present day, proves 

over again that the people need 
not have mature artistic appreciation of 
playwriting in order to love and enjoy the 
theatre. Their interest is concentrated on 
the actor. 

This was especially true of audiences in 
the United States during the nineteenth 
century. With them the actor was all im- 
portant. An actor, if he wished, could go 
on playing the same well-known characters 
year after year, but often he sought new 
roles. Because of the great importance of 
actors, the playwrights sought to compose 
dramas especially suited to the star’s 
talents—vehicles. 

The first American born actor of great 
importance was Edwin Forrest. Born in 
Philadelphia in 1806, he began his career 
at an early age and by the time he was 
sixteen, gave the impression of a finished 
artist. He was a giant—perhaps “a phys- 
ical rather than an intellectual one”—but, 
“in his inspired moments, which were 
many, his touches were sublime.” 

By 1830, Forrest was the ranking actor 
in the United States. He was not satisfied 
to continue with his roles of Macbeth, 
Othello, Richard III, and King Lear, he 
wanted new parts in American plays. The 
man who provided Forrest with a new, 
important role was Robert Montgomery 
Bird. 

The two men were first associated in a 
play called Metamara, in which Forrest 
played the Indian of the title. The work 
was supposedly that of a poor actor, J. A. 
Stone, but the plot was really Bird’s and 
his later revising and rewriting of the text 
made it almost completely his play. In 
1831 Bird brought Forrest a new tragedy, 
The Gladiator, which was to provide the 
great actor with his most important role. 

Bird, an erudite man, wrote this tragedy 
according to historical tradition concern- 
ing the career of Spartacus, leader of the 
slave rebellion in Rome in 71 B. C. Bird 
as a dramatist made a sentimental depar- 
ture from the truth in presenting the rea- 
sons for the uprising. Spartacus, a Thra- 
cian hero, captured through treachery, is 
called upon to fight before the Roman 
mob as a gladiator. He refuses to enter 
the arena until he learns that his wife and 
son have also been captured and will be 
separated from him unless he agrees to 
the combat. In the arena he recognizes 
his opponent to be his long-lost brother. 
They, of course, refuse to fight each other 
and turning their weapons against the 
Romans, raise the cry for liberty and 
mutiny. There is no doubt that such 
scenes, though not dramatically sound, 
provide tremendous opportunities for an 
actor ! 

The story of Spartacus’ victories and 
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In the fourth article of this series of papers 
addressed to our student readers, Dr. Bab 
will discuss two other great American plays: 
Barbara Frietchie and Becky Sharp.—Editor. 








later the decline of his cause because of 
his followers’ insubordination, stick close 
to historical fact. But in his ending Bird 
returns to invention:—Spartacus’ wife 
and child are killed by the Romans and 
the rebel rages. Forrest reveled in this 
stirring scene, 

At first glance, Bird’s style seems to be 
a true imitation of Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan manner. There are many 


‘changes of scene—from the dungeon, to 


the slaves’ camp, and to the luxurious 
homes of the Romans (Crassus and his 
friends). Then he tries to make his char- 
acters speak with Shakespeare’s pun- 
gency: “If there be any virtue in the love 
of wealth, then is the praetor a most vir- 
tuous man.” But Bird’s writing also in- 
cludes long speeches, decidedly un-Shake- 
sperean, almost maudlin in their feeling 
for nature, for innocence, for virtue and 
liberty. They not only damage the histor- 








Edwin Forrest as Spartacus in Scene V of The 
Gladiator. (Photo courtesy Theatre Collection, 
New York City Public Library.) 


ical coloring of the play, but weaken its 
dramatic vehemence. Those _ speeches, 
however, were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
audiences of the period. Remember, it was 
immediately before the Civil War! Ha- 
angues about liberty and diatribes against 
slavery were extremely topical and thrilled 
audiences. So when The Gladiator was 
first presented on September 6, 1831, in 
the Park Theatre, New York, it was an 
enormous success. The cheers of the audi- 
ence could be heard for a city block. 

All his life Forrest played Spartacus. 
He was “the man in his primitive virtues,” 
and when he shouted, “We will make 
Rome howl for this!” the audience was 
electrified. And his great speech begin- 
ning, “Men, do not war on women,” be- 
came world-famous through Forrest’s 
“magnanimous breadth and generosity of 
manly temperament.” 

After Forrest’s death in 1871, his disciple 
and companion, John McCullough, kept 
the play on the stage for another decade. 
But after McCullough’s tragic retirement 
from the theatre and his death in- 1885, 
Spartacus vanished from the scene—the 
old, pathetic, style of Neo-Roman tragedy 
no longer appealed to the imagination of 
an audience. 


HE decades following Forrest’s zenith 

starred two eminent actors: Edwin 
Booth and Joseph Jefferson. Booth, the 
great tragedian, was not at all interested 
in modern plays. Besides his famous 
Shakespearean characterization, there were 
only three or four roles from contemporary 
English or French plays that he ever per- 
formed. 

But the great comedian of the period, 
Joe Jefferson, was unsatisfied with only 
classical roles. He looked about for new 
parts to play and finally created one him- 
self—the characterization that brought 
him immortal fame—Rip Van Winkle. 

The origins of Rip Van Winkle are ex- 
tremely interesting. The old myth of a 
man who slumbers for ten or a hundred 
years to awake in a totally changed world, 
is popular the world over. In the early 
nineteeth century Washington Irving 
wrote an American version of the old 
story with his hero called, “Rip Van 
Winkle,” which achieved enormous suc- 
cess. Rip is an eighteenth century Dutch- 
American farmer in a village on the Hud- 
son subject to George III of Englarid. He 
is a good-natured and cheerful soul, but 
completely impractical. More than attend- 
ing to business he likes to hunt, drink, and 
play with children. He has a shrew of a 
wife who in a fit of rage drives him from 
his home. In the Catskill mountains he 
meets a group of little men, supposed to 
be the ghosts of Hendrick Hudson and his 
crew, who give him a magic draught 
which puts him to sleep for twenty years. 
When he finally awakes it is t6 a new 
world. America is a free nation with de- 
mocratic elections and political parties. 
Rip is flabbergasted and takes a long time 
to become adjusted. No wonder that a 
story so charmingly invented and so vivid- 
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Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle. (Photo 
courtesy Theatre Collection, New York City 
Public Library.) 





ly related occupied the imagination of all 
America. No wonder that theatrical pro- 


ducers tried to evolve a play from Rip 
Van Winkle. 


Nine years after the appearance of 
Washington Irving’s book, a dramatiza- 
tion of Rip, by John Kerr, was presented 
in Albany on May 26, 1828. This same 
play also received a Philadelphia presenta- 
tion with the famous actor J. H. Hackett 
as Rip and Joseph Jefferson I, grand- 
father of Joe, the great comedian, as 
Magister Knickerbocker, whom Kerr first 
introduced in the play. Joe’s father, Jef- 
ferson II, appeared as Rip in a later ver- 
sion of the play adapted from Kerr by Ber- 
nard, but that work, too, was unsuccessful. 

Charles Burke, half-brother of Joe, 
made another adaptation of the Kerr play 
for the Arch Street Theatre in Philadel- 
phia in 1850. Joe played a small part in 
this version and became fascinated with 
the character of Rip and wanted to play 
it himself. He, himself, wrote still another 
version and appeared as star, only to meet 
with the same failure that had doomed 
the previous ventures. 


Six years later, however, Joe Jefferson 
played London and there asked Dion 
Boucicault, that gifted Irish-American 
dramatist, for his version of Rip Van 
Winkle. Boucicault agreed and the play 
was presented first at the Adelphi Theatre 
in London on the fourth of September, 
1865, with great success. 

Boucicault eliminated the character of 
Knickerbocker and his romance, and also 
omitted Rip’s reactions to the political 
changes that have occurred during his 
long nap, when as a British subject he 
awakes in a free America. This deletion 
probably occurred because the play was 
first presented in England, but later in 
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Johnny ©" 


by PRIVATE NORMAN SAKOWITZ 


Characters: Girl, Johnny Q; Scene: Girl’s 
Bedroom; Props: 2 chairs (set down left as bed 
—cot may be used), 1 chair, down right. 


AT RISE: Girl is asleep on cot at stage left. 


Johnny Q is at right center stage. The girl 
moves in her sleep. 

Johnny Q: Girl... (She stirs.) Girl... 
Wake up, girl. (She wakens, listening.) Please 
wake up. 

Girl: What—who is that? Who are you? 


(She sits up and shrinks back.) What do you 
want? ' 

Johnny Q: Don’t be frightened. It’s me. 

Girl: Who are you. I don’t know you. 

Johnny Q: I’m Johnny Q. Don’t you re- 
member? Johnny Q. 

Girl: No. You aren’t. (She stands slowly.) 
This has happened before .I’ve dreamt about 
you but you were never here. You were always 
gone when I awakened. 

Johnny Q: Come here. 

Girl: Johnny! (She goes toward him quickly 
—then draws back.) You aren’t Johnny Q. 

Johnny Q: Yes. Look closer. 

Girl (She goes to him again.): You look 
something like him. But your face is so pale. 
What has happened? _ 

Johnny Q: Can’t you see it? Why I’ve come 
at night? 

Girl: I don’t know. Is something wrong? 

Johnny Q: I’m dead. 

Girl (Cries out.): Aah! (Backs away.) 

Johnny Q: Don’t go! 

Girl: You’re dead. 

Johnny Q: It’s nothing to be afraid of. I 
won't hurt you. 

Girl: Oh no, Johnny Q. You can’t be dead. 
I’m dreaming again. I’m asleep. I’ve waited 
for you. I’ve prayed all this time. Why do you 
say that? 








Johnny Q is published here for reading pur- 
poses only. Permission to produce this play, 
must be secured from the Script Division, The 
American Theatre Wing, 730 Fifth Ave. New 
York 19, N. Y. 





America Jefferson never saw fit to include 
those attractive scenes of the original. 

In America the play was hailed as a 
triumph. Jefferson became so _ closely 
identified with Rip that they were, and 
are, considered inseparable. Jefferson went 
on to change many of the scenes and much 
of the dialogue. When the play was first 
published thirty years later, in 1895, in 
the way that Jefferson played it, it was 
more Jefferson’s work than Boucicault’s 
Jefferson changed three acts to four, di- 
viding the first-act. He omitted all the 
lines spoken by the little men, thinking to 
make them more ghostly. But this reason 
does not hold water. There are speaking 
ghosts in Hamlet, Macbeth, Faust, and 
Peer Gynt, and very impressive and horri- 
ble they are, too. Of course, they are the 
products of great poets and playwrights. 
With good writing lacking, it is better to 
rely on the genius of the actor. Jefferson 
was such a one, who imparted great terror 
and horror to the silent ghosts through his 
own gestures and expressions. 

Studying the promptbook of Rip Van 
Winkle, we can clearly see Jefferson’s act- 
ing genius. For example, Rip often talks 
of his dog, Schneider, to whom he is great- 
ly attached. Jefferson read these lines so 
impressively that often the spectators later 





Johnny Q does not belong to that 
type of play commonly chosen for 
production during the Christmas 
season. But its plea for brotherhood 
among men makes it an excellent 
choice for the coming weeks when 
the thoughts of people everywhere 
are centered upon the need for good 
will and an enduring peace.— 


Editor. 











Johnny Q: It’s true. I’m dead. 

Girl: What made it happen. Why did you 
die? Why did you come back like this? (She 
begins to sob.) 

Johnny Q (He takes her by the arms and 
holds her near him, shaking her.): Don’t... 
Don’t . . . it’s all right. 

Girl (She looks at him.): You were fighting, 
weren't you? I can see it in your face. I see 
all the death you’ve seen. You weren’t this way 
when I saw you, when you kissed me. 

Johnny Q: That was a long time ago. 

Girl: All I’ve wanted since then was to have 
you hold me and kiss me again. (Breaks away.) 
You don’t look like him. 

Johnny Q: I’ve changed a lot. I’ve killed 
and I’ve been killed. And that’s the end of it, 
they said. But I don’t think it is. I don’t want 
it to be. That’s why I’m here. 

Girl: If you’re dead, you can’t stay! 

Johnny Q: How do you force a dead man to 
leave? 

Girl: You can’t come back. Once you’re 
dead, you can’t. You can’t walk and breathe 
after the heart in you has been stopped! You 
have to stay under the earth with all the others. 
There’s no place for you with the living. You 
have to go! 

Johnny Q: I’m here. 

Girl: You say you fought. Your face shows 
it. But you lie! Your uniform. Why aren’t 
you wearing it? Where is it? You’re in civilian 
clothes. They buried you in your uniiorm, 
didn’t they? 

Johnny Q: Sure. The enemy buried me. 
They killed me and a bursting shell covered my 
body with dirt. 

Girl: You can’t be Johnny Q. He was a sol- 
dier. And you have no uniform. 

Johnny Q: I haven’t any use for it, now. 





argued over the color of the dog. In real- 
ity the animal never appeared on the 
stage! 

When Rip recounts his adventures with 
rabbits and ducks, he is certainly a brother 
to Peer. Gynt, lying with great artistry, 
pleasure, and innocence. When he flees 
from the torments of his wife into the 
stormy night, saying, “I have no home, I 
will go!” we certainly recall King Lear. 
When he returns to his village twenty years 
later saying, “I am Rip Van Winkle” and 
is told that that is impossible and then 
pathetically answers, “I wouldn’t swear to 
it myself,” we again think of Lear in his 
speech at the end of act four: “I am old 
and foolish.” With these elements inherent 
in the play we can understand why this 
great comedian, who had many of the 
qualities of a great tragedian, made such 
a vivid and lasting impression as “Rip 
Van Winkle” and we can understand, too, 
why it is so difficult for any successor to 
be found to fill the role. 
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Now that I’m dead there’s no need for know- 
ing which side I’m on. Look closer. What can 
you see in my face? (He holds her face in his 
hands.) Look at me. I can’t hurt you. You 
remember me, don’t you. 

Girl (Pause.): Yes, I do. 

Johnny Q: What do you remember? 

Girl: I remember a picnic in the woods. 

Johnny Q: Tell me about it. 

Girl (Smiles at the memory. Goes to chair 
down right.) : We went swimming. We laughed. 
We took pictures of each other. I sat at your 
feet and you told me about how wonderful it 
was—being alive and the clearing in the woods, 
the hills and the trees. I remember it all. 

Johnny Q: That was me. I remember it and 
I’d remember your smile out there in the mud. 
You were always smiling. 

Girl: We ldved each other. That was before 
all of this—killing and dying. 

Johnny Q (Crosses down and takes her in his 
arms.): What else do you remember? 

Girl: I remember one day when you called 
for me. It was my birthday. I didn’t have a 
party because I wanted it to be the two of us. 

Johnny Q: I remember. 

Girl: You gave me a present. It was a blue 
flower for my hair. Then we went to Mass and 
then for a long walk together. 

Johnny Q: That wasn’t me. I’ve never gone 
to Mass. But I’ve bought you presents. I’ve 
walked with you. 

Girl: But it is you, Johnny Q. Johnny Q 
held me this way. It felt like this. Don’t tell 
me that it isn’t. I remember you! 

Johnny Q: It could have been the two of us 
loving each other and maybe it was. It’s just as 
if we knew each other before. I’m no different 
from anyone else. You’re the same as all the 
rest. 

Girl (She pulls away.): Don’t tell me we’re 
all the same! 

Johnny Q: Oh, what difference does it make? 
When you see the moon up there, bright and 
sharp-edged in the sky, you don’t wonder if it’s 
the same moon you saw in the past. You don’t 
care. And if it was another moon in another 
time—well, this one is just as good. It repre- 
sents all the moons that were. It looks and it 
seems the same. That’s all that matters. 

Girl: Don’t give me puzzles. Tell me who 
you are! , 

Johnny Q: I’m Johnny Q. 

Girl: No! I’ve been waiting for Johnny Q. 
Johnny Q (Kisses her.): Do you remember 
me? 

Girl: ... Yes, I do. I know now it’s you. 
But you're strange. 

Johnny Q: It’s me, girl and it’s not me. All 
of us are Johnny Q’s. We all feel the same, 


act the same. We're all alike. There’s no 
difference. 
Girl: You’re the man I’m in love with. 


You’re the Johnny Q I’ve always thought of, 
aren't you? 

Johnny Q: Not that certain one, girl. 

Girl (Backs away): Then why do you say 
you are? 

Johnny Q: I represent the one you love. Es- 
sentially, I'm he. My body, my desires, my 
sorrows. 

Girl: I don’t understand. 

Johnny Q: Whether we go to Mass or not, 
whatever color we are, whatever our opinions, 
if we’re fat or thin or whoever we love, we’re 
all Johnny Q’s. I realized that in the mud 
holes of a battlefield. All of us are the same. 

Girl: I can’t understand you. I want my 
one man, not any man! You think you know 
me. You don’t. 

Johnny Q: I may not remember the lipstick 
you wore, or the way you did your hair, but I 
know the night and I know how it is to be doing 
things worth remembering. I know you. 

Girl: Then you’re not my man! Why do 
you come here? If you’re all alike, why didn’t 
he comes? (Goes to bed and sits, almost cry- 
ing.) 

Johnny Q: I’ve come from everywhere, from 
every soldier’s grave. I’ve come to try and do 
away with the differences you see. 


Girl: Why won’t you go. Forget what I 
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come for publication original one- 
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racial justice, the four freedoms, 
and better understanding of other 
peoples, adapted to production 
needs of educational theatre groups, 
are especially wanted. Manuscripts 
should be typed and properly ad- 
dressed. Sufficient postage for their 
return should be included. 











said. It doesn’t matter. I want life, not death. 
I want a man with every pulse in him beating. 

Johnny Q: You want to know about him. 
Your Johnny Q isn’t dead! 

Girl: What! (Start alert.) 

Johnny Q: He’s alive. He couldn’t come. 

Girl: Why not. You came. 

Johnny Q: Only death has this mobility. He 
can move only where his feet carry him. Space 
has no importance to me. 

Girl: Where is he? (She rises from her cot, 
goes to him, grabs his coat.) Where is he? 
I’ve got to know. I write him but I don’t hear 
anything. It’s driving me crazy. I don’t know 
what’s happened. 

Johnny Q: Don’t worry. He’s all right until 
you’ve heard otherwise. 

Girl: It gets me sometimes in the dark. I 
awake and think he’s there—but there’s noth- 
ing. If I could do something to help him. I 
want him here with me. 

Johnny Q: He’ll come back. He has to. 

Girl: I must believe you. I must have some 
faith in a good future. There’s no logic in ex- 
pecting evil. 

Johnny Q: He’ll come back—alive. 

Girl: It makes me feel better, just to hear 
someone say that as if the words themselves will 
make it come true. .. . Now, go, will you? 

Johnny Q: Not yet. 

Girl: You’ve told me all I care to know. 
Can’t you go back to your grave. I want Johnnv 
QO living. The dead must stay dead. 

Johnny Q: I can’t go until I’ve done what 
I’ve come for. I’m here because I had to see 
you, to see someone, before it was too late. I 
couldn’t rest. There is something I have to 
tell someone. I’m dead. I died on the battle- 
field. I don’t resent that. I thought it was 
worth it at the time. I was sure that we died 
for a cause, a great cause. 

Girl: You were right. It was worth it. We 
honor you. We honor all the dead. 

Johnny Q: That honor doesn’t last long. We 
both know it. A few years and today‘s glorified 
heroes are nothing but names. 

Girl: There’s always your memory. Someone 
will always think of you. Didn’t you have a 
girl? 

Johnny Q: Yes. That’s to be expected. I 
was an ordinary guy. We all love. I was no 
different. 

Girl: Did she want you to go? 

Johnny Q: No, she didn’t. She thought it 
was all useless. 

Girl: Why don’t you tell her this? 


Johnny Q: No. Telling her would take the 
fight out of her, knowing I’m dead and still not 
at peace. Let her think I’m deep in rest now. 
Let her think there’s an end to my fight. But I 
had to see someone. It happened to be you. I 
can’t spend an eternity going from one to an- 
other. I’ve got to tell one person and then 
I'll try to rest in my hole in the ground. 


Girl (Goes and sits on bed.): Then tell me 
what it is and go. 

Johnny Q: Since I’ve died I’ve heard all the 
uneasiness over my head. I’ve got to know if 
my crawling in the muck of a slit trench was 
wasted or if something true will come of it all. 
We talk of the freedoms. Have we got them? 
Is there unity when a man still hates another 
man for his religion—right here? When one 


man despises another and denies him a decent 


working right because of his color? We’re all 
alike! Every single one of us is alike. That’s 
what I died for. Not so this hate would con- 
tinue forever. 

Girl: The soldiers—they’ve got to fight first. 
Everything else is guaranteed to us. 

Johnny Q: It’s always been guaranteed—in 
talk—but not in our hearts when hate is still 
gnawing at us. Unless every man is treated like 
a man, it will sprout another war. 

Girl: A man can say what he wants. He can 
pray to whomever he wants. He isn‘t forced to 
silence. 

Johnny Q: Don’t be a child! A man wants 
more than a chance to gripe about his troubles. 
He wants to get out of the dirt of his slums. 
He wants something to hope and plan for. He 
wants a home of his own. 

Girl (Leans back.): Yes, I know that. We 
want a home. I want to own something besides 
my clothes and a shelf of books. Johnny Q and 
I were going to build one. We planned it. 
Plenty of closets and electric sockets in the 
walls. A large back yard. 

Johnny Q: That’s all anyone wants. That, a 
decent job, and the privileges he’s been told he 
already has. He wants to stop the hate. 

Girl: But what do you- want of me? 

Johnny Q: I want you to fight for me. Get 
some reason into people. All these billions of 
dollars spent for death and a hoped-for peace! 
The money doesn’t matter. The peace must be 
worth while. The dead demand it. 

Girl (She stands.): How can I fight? With 
my fists? My feet? I haven’t the strength of 
a man. 

Johnny Q: Fight with your tongue. You 
have your voice. Tell truth of why we fought. 

Girl: Tl try. All of us will. There’ll be no 
more wars of hatred or greed, if our might can 
stop it. We'll try to help the victory. 

Johnny Q: It won’t interfere with the fight. 
It will strengthen it. When you’re nourishing a 
small plant you have to pull the weeds out as 
well as water it. Live everything you believe in. 
You have to, to accomplish any thing. Get the 
hatred out of you. You can fight for Johnny Q 
now, but fight for the future too. 

Girl: When our men win the war we can 
start the fight here. It can wait— 

Johnny Q (Crosses to her.) : It can’t. I know 
that! I see now! Here is where the real fight 
will be. This fight will be the biggest. It can 
be fought here, now, while the men are fight- 
ing there. 

Girl: What can I tell them? I can’t just 
write letters to the editor or stand on a street 
corner and shout at them not to hate. That 
won’t accomplish anything. They won’t listen 
to me. How can I let them know? 

Johnny Q: Tell them what I tell you now. 
Let them know that we’ll keep dying in more 
wars if it isn’t stopped now for good. The 
despising and the dirtying must stop! There 
are too many who are going to continue these 
hates. ... (He grips her shoulders.) Get your 
Johnny Q when he comes back. Teach your 
children to battle that hate. Our dying isn’t 
enough. A field full of gravestones and crosses 
isn’t an accomplishment. It’s the result in 
human happiness that proves when a war has 
been won. Fight now and fight when we’ve 
finished fighting. There’s no sense in our dying 
if you won’t fight and keep on fighting. 

Girl: We will. I promise you. We’ll all do 
it. You can rest. We'll fight a good fight. 
We'll make the peace last. I promise you that. 
(Sits down on bed, leans back.) Good night, 
Johnny Q. (She closes her eyes.) 


Johnny Q (Stands by the bed. Looks at her 
while backing upstage. Whisper—): Good 
night, America . . . hold fast to your dreams! 
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Rehearsal Instructions 
for Student Actors 


by EDWARD PALZER* 


Associate Editor, Platform News, Portland, Me. 


The instructions given below are distributed in bulletin form to all students 
participating in play productions under Mr. Palzer’s direction. They are 
printed here with the thought that other directors may wish to establish 
similar instructions to meet their specific needs. Mr. Palzer reports excellent 


results. 


F you wish to work with us, you should 
understand that it is up to you to 
comply with our rules and regulations. 

If you are late for rehearsal, it is a score 
against the director’s ability to start and 
stop rehearsals on schedule. If you do not 
know your lines (without the book) by 
the 4th rehearsal, the director has failed 
to get results, and you are the cause of it. 
If you waste the cast’s time by compelling 
the director during rehearsal to call your 
attention to obvious stage blunders, you 
are only responsible for “holding up the 
show” and delaying the day of final per- 
formance. It is obvious that the perform- 
ance cannot be held while the cast is un- 
prepared. 

If you have had previous experience, 
remember that you have been accepted 
as a guest actor by the department. We 
do not assume that you understand the 
basic stage rules, so your director will give 
you special instruction on those rules. 
Each rehearsal begins with a three to five 
minute “warming up” exercise. Get on the 
stage around your director, ready to go 
along with this exercise right at the begin- 
ning of each rehearsal, to develop alert- 
ness, -poise, and concentration. Perhaps 
the purpose of this exercise may not be 
altogether clear to you. If not, accept it 
anyway in the interest of good sportsman- 
ship, teamwork, and cooperation. 

It is the object of the department to 
cut down the number and length of re- 
hearsals to a minimum. Such a policy 
enables us to present many more plays 
than ordinarily with the least possible in- 
terruption or dislocation of the total 
school program, and, of course, more plays 
means greater opportunity for a larger 
number of students throughout the stu- 
dent body rather than a select few. 


But this policy cannot become practical 
unless you are willing to study your part 
at home before you arrive for rehearsal. 
If you open your script only when actu- 
ally at the rehearsal, you waste our time, 
and that of the whole cast. Thus you 
come half-prepared, hoping to experiment 
with your part at the expense of the entire 
show. In Taking the Stage, drama text 
by Crocker, Fields, and Broomall, the 
statement is made that mastery o; a role 
begins in the armchair.” It means that 
the student must study, think, and plan 
his role in the quiet of his home. Don’t 





*Mr. Palzer is now serving with the Armed Forces. 
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come to rehearsals expecting the director 
to do that thinking and planning for you. 
After all, you are the one who will be on 
the stage trying to portray that character. 
The idea of that character must be clear 
and vivid in your mind. Do not change 
that character with each rehearsal, but 
decide on your method of characterization 
at the start. You must “think your part 
through.” Write out a complete analysis 
of your character—the part you have to 
portray. If you leave that part to chance, 
you will only come to rehearsal with a 
hazy idea of your own character, and it 
is a fact that some student-actors never 
make an analysis of their part until five 
minutes before the curtain goes up, with 
the audience waiting for the play to start. 

In. memorizing your part, learn the cue 
(that line which immediately precedes 
your speech) right along with it. Under- 
line your cues throughout the play. Go 
through the action along with the lines 
each time. 3 

If you cannot come to a rehearsal, let 
your director know at least one day ahead, 
so that a substitute will be there on time 
for the rehearsal. We are better off with 
a dependable actor, even if he is less ta- 
lented. “Talent” doesn’t help us much 
when we cannot depend on it. 

Remember that this is your opportunity, 
and your play. When it is over, the audi- 
ence will either say it was “very well 
done,” clean-cut characterizations, cues 
picked up promptly, convincing stage ac- 
tions. Or they will say it was “complete 
flop,” “they stumbled around like a lot of 
ham-actors,” “she sounds just the same 
as she is around the school,” “what kind 
of a person was she supposed to be in 
that play?” Not even your friends will 
excuse you if you were that one lame actor 
who spoiled the show for everybody. 


HESE are the basic stage instructions 


which your instructor will explain or 
demonstrate to you: 


Basic INSTRUCTIONS 


(a) The inverted “V” formation. Key to all 
stage picturization. Main action should take 
place in the vital area. 

(b) “Upstage” means near the back of the 
stage, toward the scenery. 

(c) “Downstage” means near the audience. 
You should know who carries the center of 
attention, when you should be upstage or down- 
stage. 

(d) Know what is meant by upstage and 

downstage within the vital acting area. 





Student Actor’s Report 
Analysis of Character 


1. Name of character............ Title of 


2. Description of character given at begin- 
ning of play? 


4. Social status of this person? 


5. General appearance? (File clippings and 
photos of persons who seem to fit this type. 
Look them over carefully, and try to visual- 
ize yourself as one of these, or a combina- 
tion of them.) 


6. Detailed description of at least five per- 
sons you have seen who fit this same typeP 
(From real life, screen, literature, or radio.) 


7. What characteristics and peculiarities of 
these five do you plan to use in your own 
role? What conflicts are there which will 
have to be eliminated? (That is, you cannot 
imitate all of them at once. Otherwise your 
character would be inconsistent.) 


8. List carefully the ideas and attitudes 
toward life, toward self, toward other people 
which this character would be likely to have. 


9. Does this person change in the play? 
When, and how much? 


10. How is this character affected by others 
in the play? 


11. Describe how this person walks. Be 
prepared to give a demonstration. 


12. How does he stand? Erect? Stooped? 
How does he act with his‘hands, head; shoul- 
ders, bodily-movement? Appearance of eyes? 
Be ready to demonstrate each one. Practice 
with mirror. 











(e) Learn basis for center of attention. Sound. 
Light. Motion. High and low position, upstage 
or downstage. 

(f) Understand turns. What not to do. What 
foot should be advanced when you are at “stage 
right” or “stage left.” Which way to turn. What 
foot to start with. Standing at an angle (for the 
audience). How to enter stage. Most effective 
ways of making an exit. 

(g¢) Action to precede speech. Spontaneity in 
action. How to make action convincing. 

(h) How to make your emotions convincing 
even if you are tired of rehearsals. How to 
break “staleness” in your acting. 


REHEARSAL “WARM-UP” ExERCISES 


Breath control: Inhale on four counts. Exhale 
counting. Go up to thirty and more without 
gulping in air from corners of mouth. Economy 
of breath is important on the stage. 

Tensing and relaxing: Stretch arms to ceiling. 
Then drop down completely with entire part of 
body above the waist. Hang head down. Let 
body sag down. 

Body pliability: Stretch arms to touch walls. 
Hold arms straight out front. Then swing to 
side, with palms outstretched toward the front. 
Don’t move feet. 

(Continued «on page 19) 
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THEATRE on BROADWAY 


by Paul Myers 


New York, N. Y. 








Nn Oe OR aA 


HE Broadway theatre is enjoying 

! a boom comparable only to the lush 

days before the financial crash of 
1929. At the present time over thirty pro- 
ductions are bidding for an audience’s 
favor, and several new ones await only 
an empty theatre to play in. The theatre 
shortage is acute. All the theatres in the 
Times Square area are in operation, and 
those housing about-to-close productions 
have been spoken for long before the cur- 
rent show actually folds up. The present- 
day producer, vulture-like, keeps his eye 
on the gross intake of all the shows and as 
soon as one starts to drop, places a bid for 
the theatre. If he is fortunate, he may 
secure the theatre, but very often it has 
long since been promised to So-and-So or 
to What’s-His-Name. 

Ticket sale for promising shows has 
never been as lively. On the day the box- 
office opened for the sale of tickets for 
Bloomer Girl, a line formed at 8:30 A.M. 
This line, at one time, included over 200 
people—all anxious to have tickets. The 
play had not opened, the much-vaunted 
critics’ reviews had not appeared; sight 
unseen it commanded this unprecedented 
amount of attention. 


Bloomer Girl 


Bloomer Girl opened to enthusiastic 
critical acclaim on October 5th. It is a 
sure-fire musical to which several out- 
standing artists have contributed. The 
music is by Harold Arlen, lyrics by E. Y. 
Harburg, the book by Sig Herzig and 
Fred Saidy. Agnes deMille staged the 
dances, notable of which is a Civil War 
ballet. It is as fine an expression of the 
tragedy of war as has ever been projected 
on the musical stage. As such, it is both 
the high point of Bloomer Girl, and more 
importantly, the greatest achievement of 
Miss deMille’s to date. It is surprising, 
indeed, that the ballet has not caused 
more critical comment than it has. 

The leading role in Bloomer Girl has 
fallen to Celeste Holm, who gained such 
prestige for her playing of Ado Annie in 
Oklahoma. She shows once again her 
great versatility, her comic sense and her 
talent as an actress. One rather feels that 
too little has come her way in the present 
production. Often a performer shows 
up well in a small role, but this same per- 
former could not carry a lead. Celeste 
Holm proves that she can carry an entire 
production. Her presence in Bloomer 
Girl seems all too fleeting. 

The musical is set in “Cicero Falls, a 
small Eastern manufacturing town, in the 
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spring of 1861.” Miss Holm, as Evalina 
Applegate, has enlisted as a partisan of 
Dolly Bloomer, an early advocate of 
women’s rights. One of Mrs. Bloomer’s 
reforms is leveled at the use of hoop skirts. 
Since Evalina’s father is the largest manu- 
facturer of hoop skirts in the country, her 
insistence on bloomers causes some domes- 
tic turmoil. In the background, some of 
the larger and more important issues of 
the Civil War days are touched upon. 

Unfair as comparisons are, Bloomer 
Girl inevitably becomes associated with 
Oklahoma. Much of the personnel is the 
same, both deal with a period in American 
history, both are based upon folk idiom. 
The music of the more recent production 
will never enjoy the popularity of the 
Oklahoma score. “People Will Say We’re 
in Love,” “Oh, What a Beautiful Morn- 
ing,” “The Surrey with the Fringe on 
the Top,” and the title song cause Okla- 
homa to be at the head of all American 
musical plays of recent years. No song 
in Bloomer Girl attains the stature of 
these. Richard Huey sings “I Got A Song,” 
which is the catchiest tune of the show. 

Miss deMille, however, emerges as the 
greatest person in the staging of the show. 
Her ballet and her staging of the “Sunday 
in Cicero Falls” entitle her to star billing. 
Mr. Applegate and his sons-in-law, Mrs. 
Applegate and her daughters, Dolly 
Bloomer, and her aides form the com- 
ponent parts of the scene. Each group is 
given part of the song and sing it as they 
parade on the village green of Cicro Falls. 
Finally, the airs are blended as the groups 
converge. 

Lest the wrong impression result from 
these comments, let me add that Bloomer 
Girl is most enjoyable. Great hopes were 
held out for it, which were not completely 
fulfilled ; but it does provide a pleasurable 
evening at the theatre. 


I Remember Mama 


HE month’s most important event was 
I Remember Mama. John Van Dru- 





PRODUCTIONS IN REHEARSAL 


Errand for Berenice —Starring Gertrude 
Lawrence. 


Seven Lively Arts—A Cole Porter musical, 
with Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin. 


A Bell for Adano—A dramatization of John 
Steinbeck’s book, with Frederic March. 


Laffin’ Room Only—The newest in the Olsen 
and Johnson series of musicales. 














Tickets for Broadway Shows 


Paul Myers will gladly assist readers of 
this magazine secure tickets for Broadway 
shows, and provide other helpful information 
concerning theatre matters to those visiting 
New York. Those wishing to take advantage 
of this service are requested to write Mr. 
Myers at 264 Lexington Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., indicating dates they will be in 
New York, plays they wish to see, number of 
tickets desired, etc. A‘stamped, self-addressed. 
envelope should be enclosed. The unusual 
demand for theatre tickets in New York 
makes it almost impossible to secure seats 
for the hit shows less than a month in ad- 
vance. For some productions, two weeks ad- 
vance notice is sufficient. Please bear this in 
mind when requesting theatre ticket accom- 
modations. 











ten dramatized Kathryn Forbes’ reminis- 
cent Mama’s Bank Account,” and in do- 
ing so has provided a warm, tender, mov- 
ing play. He has created for Mady Chris- 
tians the greatest role of her career, and 
one which she plays to the hilt. He has 
re-created for an audience of today, the 
atmosphere of an immigrant family in 
San Francisco twenty-odd years ago, The 
family is composed of Mama and Papa 
and their four children, Katrin, Christine, 
Dagmar and Nels. In addition there are 
Mama’s sisters, Aunt Trina, Aunt Sigrid 
and Aunt Jenny, and Mama’s uncle, 
Uncle Chris. He is the wealthy, tyran- 
nical head of the family. He is a lovable, 
blustering fellow; but very sage. Most 
important of all, there is Mama. 

The atmosphere of the play is intro- 
duced upon the rise of the first curtain. 
We find Katrin, in the dress of today, 
writing at her desk. She pauses to read 
the paper before her, and says, in effect, 
“TI remember the house in San Francisco, 
I remember Dagmar and her pets, I 
remember Mr. Hyde reading Shakespeare; 
but most of all, I remember Mama.” The 
audience is then introduced into the 
kitchen of the home. Mama dominates 
the room as she does the family and the 
play. 

In the course of the play, we live with 
the family through various crises. Dag- 
mar, the youngest, is taken to the hospital. 
Unable to be with her, except at the 
regular visiting hours, Mama conceals 
herself as a cleaning woman and gains 
admittance. Katrin sells her first story, 
and Mama shows her pride without 
concealing her larger ambitions for her 
daughter. Uncle Chris, dying, confesses 
to Mama his hitherto concealed affection. 
The characters are never permitted to in- 
dulge in over-emotional flights; but by 
underplaying, true sentiment is conveyed 
to the audience. 


The staging of the production is most 
interesting. John van Druten staged the 
play, and the designs are by George Jen- 
kins, Three revolving stages are employed 
to move the action. Two small stages at 
either side of the stage are used for inci- 
dental scenes, and the large center stage 
for the more important scenes. Thus, at 
the beginning of the play, we see Katrin 
writing at the right side of the stage and 
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the kitchen of the home is disclosed stage 
center. In this way, the production moves 
smoothly and without breaks. The shut- 
tling back and forth in time between to- 
day and several years ago is accomplished 
most credibly. The audience never feels 
a discrepancy in the relative times of the 
scenes of the play. 

The cast of I Remember Mama is no 
small asset. In addition to Miss Chris- 
tians, it includes: Oscar Homolka as 
Uncle Chris, Joan Tetzel as Katrin, 
Frances Heflin as Christine, Adrienne 
Gessner as Aunt Trina, Oswald Marshall 
as Mr. Hyde, the family’s boarder and 
Ruth Gates as Aunt Jenny. I Remember 
Mama is superb. 


The Visitor 


“THE remainder of the month’s theatre 

events pall in comparison to these 
two productions. Herman Shumlin, usually 
the most astute of theatre producers, 
brought to Henry Miller’s Theatre, a 
melodrama, The Visitor. The play was 
written by Kenneth White, who based it 
on a novel by Leane Zugsmith and Carl 
Randau. 

The play tells of Judith Cunningham, 
whose adolescent son has disappeared 
from home. There is considerable doubt 
that the boy is still living. The play’s 
action starts about three years after the 
boy’s disappearance. Mack Burrell, one 
of the townsmen, believes he has discov- 
ered Mrs. Cunningham’s son and is bring- 
ing the boy home. Throughout the play, 
the audience is kept in doubt as to whether 
this boy is actually the son. At times, one 
feels that he most certainly is; but at 
other times, one suspects that he is a 
fraud, who is sharing in’ the ransom 
money. The denouément is not quite 
convincing, and the total effect is that of 
uncertainty rather than of suspense. The 
cast seemed to suffer from the play’s weak- 
ness, no single actor acquitting himself 
too creditably. 


Soldier’s Wife 


OSE FRANKEN’S new play, Soldier’s 

Wife opened at the John Golden 
Theatre. It is another play in the saccha- 
rine vein of Miss Franken’s Claudia. 
Played by a glittering cast, several of the 
lines do sparkle, but most of the play is 
dull and artificially sophisticated. Martha 
Scott and Myron McCormick play the 
leading roles, and are ably assisted by 
Glenn Anders, Freida Inescourt and Lili 
Darvas. Miss Franken directed the play, 
and her husband, William Brown Mel- 
oney, produced. One of the critics felt 
that Soldier’s Wife was this season’s Voice 
of the Turtle, to which I could append, 
The Voice of the Turtle—with laryngitis. 


Men to the Sea 


M*EN to the Sea by Herbert Kubley, 

although not a first-rate play had 
many virtues. It was a sincere, but oc- 
casionally too lurid, an account of the 
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life of navy wives. Set in a rooming-house 
near the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the play 
introduces several women whose husbands 
are at sea. Their domestic problems are 
discussed, their children, their loneliness. 
An awareness of the existence of a war 
is felt, rather than using the war as a 
spring-board for artificialities as in Rose 
Franken’s play. ‘The war’s impact is 
brought home to an audience most force- 
fully. For this reason, the play did not 
succeed. Escapism is the dominant note 
today, and the issues are too searing to 
face them full on as Mr. Kubly tried to do 
in Men to the Sea. 

Eddie Dowling directed the play most 
effectively. The central roles were enacted 
by Maggie Gould, Toni Gilman, Joyce 
Mathews, Susana Garnett, Randolph 
Echols, Michael Strong, Tom Noonan, 
Richard Camp and James Elliott. 


Ballet Theatre 
Net quite within the jurisdiction of a 


drama critic, but definitely within 
the theatre, was the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House of the Ballet Thea- 
tre. The ballet is theatre at its most 





PRODUCTIONS ON TOUR 


The Cherry Orchard—The Margaret Web- 
ster-Eva LeGallienne production of Che- 
kov’s classic. 

Over 21—Ruth Gordon in her own comedy of 
life as seen by an Army wife. 

Otello—Paul Robeson, Uta Hagen and Jose 
Ferrer in a Margaret Webster produc- 
tion. 

Harriet—Helen Hayes as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

The Voice of the Turtle—A touring company 
of the John van Druten comedy. 











theatrical height. It is a blend of music, 
action, drama, color and sentiment. The 
ballet artist can indulge in dramatic ges- 
ture that the stage actor cannot. The 
ballet artist must express through move- 
ment and gesture what the actor is given 
the spoken word to impart. With ballet 
looming larger in the theatre, however, 
one feels justified in including it in a 
resume of theatrical events. 


This season’s repertoire is varied; in- 
cluding both the classical and the modern 
ballet. ‘There is Jerome Robbins’ Fancy 
Free to music of Leonard Bernstein; An- 
ton Dolin’s version of the classic Giselle 
to music of Adolphe Adam; Antony 
Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet to music of 
Frederick Delius; and Agnes deMille’s 
Tally-Ho to music of Gluck. These are 
only a few of the many ballets performed. 
The Motleys, Kermit Love, Jo Mielziner, 
Eugene Berman, Lee Simonson and Eu- 
gene Dunkel are some of the theatre artists 
who have designed for the Ballet Theatre. 
The ballet, today, is an art form that 
could not fail to be of interest and delight 
for the theatregoer or the theatre student. 


Promised 


GEVERAL important events are in the 

making. The Late George Apley and 
In Bed We Cry are both reaching the 
stage in dramatization. On the Town 
a musical employing the talents of Jerome 
Robbins, Leonard Bernstein, Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green is in rehearsal. 
As always, the expectation is keen. The 
theatre, in spite of all its faults and dis- 
appointments, is constantly exciting and 
stimulating. . 
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THEATRE on BROADWAY 


by Paul Myers 


New York, N. Y. 





a 


HE Broadway theatre is enjoying 

a boom comparable only to the lush 

days before the financial crash of 
1929. At the present time over thirty pro- 
ductions are bidding for an audience’s 
favor, and several new ones await only 
an empty theatre to play in. The theatre 
shortage is acute. All the theatres in the 
Times Square area are in operation, and 
those housing about-to-close productions 
have been spoken for long before the cur- 
rent show actually folds up. The present- 
day producer, vulture-like, keeps his eye 
on the gross intake of all the shows and as 
soon as one starts to drop, places a bid for 
the theatre. If he is fortunate, he may 
secure the theatre, but very often it has 
long since been promised to So-and-So or 
to What’s-His-Name. 

Ticket sale for promising shows has 
never been as lively. On the day the box- 
office opened for the sale of tickets for 
Bloomer Girl, a line formed at 8:30 A.M. 
This line, at one time, included over 200 
people—all anxious to have tickets. The 
play had not opened, the much-vaunted 
critics’ reviews had not appeared; sight 
unseen it commanded this unprecedented 
amount of attention. 








Bloomer Girl 


Bloomer Girl opened to enthusiastic 
critical acclaim on October 5th. It is a 
sure-fire musical to which several out- 
standing artists have contributed. The 
music is by Harold Arlen, lyrics by E. Y. 
Harburg, the book by Sig Herzig and 
Fred Saidy. Agnes deMille staged the 
dances, notable of which is a Civil War 
ballet. It is as fine an expression of the 
tragedy of war as has ever been projected 
on the musical stage. As such, it is both 
the high point of Bloomer Girl, and more 
importantly, the greatest achievement of 
Miss deMille’s to date. It is surprising, 
indeed, that the ballet has not caused 
more critical comment than it has. 

The leading role in Bloomer Girl has 
fallen to Celeste Holm, who gained such 
prestige for her playing of Ado Annie in 
Oklahoma. She shows once again her 
great versatility, her comic sense and her 
talent as an actress. One rather feels that 
too little has come her way in the present 
production. Often a performer shows 
up well in a small role, but this same per- 
former could not carry a lead. Celeste 
Holm proves that she can carry an entire 
production. Her presence in Bloomer 
Girl seems all too fleeting. 

The musical is set in “Cicero Falls, a 
small Eastern manufacturing town, in the 
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spring of 1861.” Miss Holm, as Evalina 
Applegate, has enlisted as a partisan of 
Dolly Bloomer, an early advocate of 
women’s rights. One of Mrs. Bloomer’s 
reforms is leveled at the use of hoop skirts. 
Since Evalina’s father is the largest manu- 
facturer of hoop skirts in the country, her 
insistence on bloomers causes some domes- 
tic turmoil. In the background, some of 
the larger and more important issues of 
the Civil War days are touched upon. 

Unfair as comparisons are, Bloomer 
Girl inevitably becomes associated with 
Oklahoma. Much of the personnel is the 
same, both deal with a period in American 
history, both are based upon folk idiom. 
The music of the more recent production 
will never enjoy the popularity of the 
Oklahoma score. “People Will Say We’re 
in Love,” “Oh, What a Beautiful Morn- 
ing,” “The Surrey with the Fringe on 
the Top,” and the title song cause Okla- 
homa to be at the head of all American 
musical plays of recent years. No song 
in Bloomer Girl attains the stature of 
these. Richard Huey sings “I Got A Song,” 
which is the catchiest tune of the show. 

Miss deMille, however, emerges as the 
greatest person in the staging of the show. 
Her ballet and her staging of the “Sunday 
in Cicero Falls” entitle her to star billing. 
Mr. Applegate and his sons-in-law, Mrs. 
Applegate and her daughters, Dolly 
Bloomer, and her aides form the com- 
ponent parts of the scene. Each group is 
given part of the song and sing it as they 
parade on the village green of Cicro Falls. 
Finally, the airs are blended as the groups 
converge. 

Lest the wrong impression result from 
these comments, let me add that Bloomer 
Girl is most enjoyable. Great hopes were 
held out for it, which were not completely 
fulfilled ; but it does provide a pleasurable 
evening at the theatre. 


I Remember Mama 


' ] ‘HE month’s most important event was 
I Remember Mama. John Van Dru- 





PRODUCTIONS IN REHEARSAL 


Errand for Berenice —Starring Gertrude 
Lawrence. 


Seven Lively Arts—A Cole Porter musical, 
with Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin. 


A Bell for Adano—A dramatization of John 
Steinbeck’s book, with Frederic March. 


Laffin’ Room Only—The newest in the Olsen 
and Johnson series of musicales. 














Tickets for Broadway Shows 


Paul Myers will gladly assist readers of 
this magazine secure tickets for Broadway 
shows, and provide other helpful information 
concerning theatre matters to those visiting 
New York. Those wishing to take advantage 
of this service are requested to write Mr. 
Myers at 264 Lexington Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., indicating dates they will be in 
New York, plays they wish to see, number of 
tickets desired, etc. A’stamped, self-addressed 
envelope should be enclosed. The unusual 
demand for theatre tickets in New York 
makes it almost impossible to secure seats 
for the hit shows less than a month in ad- 
vance. For some productions, two weeks ad- 
vance notice is sufficient. Please bear this in 
mind when requesting theatre ticket accom- 
modations. 











ten dramatized Kathryn Forbes’ reminis- 
cent Mama’s Bank Account,’ and in do- 
ing so has provided a warm, tender, mov- 
ing play. He has created for Mady Chris- 
tians the greatest role of her career, and 
one which she plays to the hilt. He has 
re-created for an audience of today, the 
atmosphere of an immigrant family in 
San Francisco twenty-odd years ago, The 
family is composed of Mama and Papa 
and their four children, Katrin, Christine, 
Dagmar and Nels. In addition there are 
Mama’s sisters, Aunt Trina, Aunt Sigrid 
and Aunt Jenny, and Mama’s uncle, 
Uncle Chris. He is the wealthy, tyran- 
nical head of the family. He is a lovable, 
blustering fellow; but very sage. Most 
important of all, there is Mama. 

The atmosphere of the play is intro- 
duced upon the rise of the first curtain. 
We find Katrin, in the dress of today, 
writing at her desk. She pauses to read 
the paper before her, and says, in effect, 
“I remember the house in San Francisco, 
I remember Dagmar and her pets, I 
remember Mr. Hyde reading Shakespeare; 
but most of all, I remember Mama.” The 
audience is then introduced into the 
kitchen of the home. Mama dominates 
the room as she does the family and the 
play. 

In the course of the play, we live with 
the family through various crises. Dag- 
mar, the youngest, is taken to the hospital. 
Unable to be with her, except at the 
regular visiting hours, Mama conceals 
herself as a cleaning woman and gains 
admittance. Katrin sells her first story, 
and Mama shows her pride without 
concealing her larger ambitions for her 
daughter. Uncle Chris, dying, confesses 
to Mama his hitherto concealed affection. 
The characters are never permitted to in- 
dulge in over-emotional flights; but by 
underplaying, true sentiment is conveyed 
to the audience. 


The staging of the production is most 
interesting. John van Druten staged the 
play, and the designs are. by George Jen- 
kins, Three revolving stages are employed 
to move the action. Two small stages at 
either side of the stage are used for inci- 
dental scenes, and the large center stage 
for the more important scenes. Thus, at 
the beginning of the play, we see Katrin 
writing at the right side of the stage and 
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the kitchen of the home is disclosed stage 
center. In this way, the production moves 
smoothly and without breaks. The shut- 
tling back and forth in time between to- 
day and several years ago is accomplished 
most credibly. ‘The audience never feels 
a discrepancy in the relative times of the 
scenes of the play. 

The cast of I Remember Mama is no 
small asset. In addition to Miss Chris- 
tians, it includes: Oscar Homolka as 
Uncle Chris, Joan Tetzel as Katrin, 
Frances Heflin as Christine, Adrienne 
Gessner as Aunt Trina, Oswald Marshall 
as Mr. Hyde, the family’s boarder and 
Ruth Gates as Aunt Jenny. J Remember 
Mama is superb. 


The Visitor 


“T°HE remainder of the month’s theatre 

events pall in comparison to these 
two productions, Herman Shumlin, usually 
the most astute of theatre producers, 
brought to Henry Méiller’s Theatre, a 
melodrama, The Visitor. The play was 
written by Kenneth White, who based it 
on a novel by Leane Zugsmith and Carl 
Randau. 

The play tells of Judith Cunningham, 
whose adolescent son has disappeared 
from home. There is considerable doubt 
that the boy is still living. The play’s 
action starts about three years after the 
boy’s disappearance. Mack Burrell, one 
of the townsmen, believes he has discov- 
ered Mrs. Cunningham’s son and is bring- 
ing the boy home. Throughout the play, 
the audience is kept in doubt as to whether 
this boy is actually the son. At times, one 
feels that he most certainly is; but at 
other times, one suspects that he is a 
fraud, who is sharing in the ransom 
money. The denouément is not quite 
convincing, and the total effect is that of 
uncertainty rather than of suspense. The 
cast seemed to suffer from the play’s weak- 
ness, no single actor acquitting himself 
too creditably. 


Soldier’s *Vife 


OSE FRANKEN’S new play, Soldier’s 

Wife opened at the John Golden 
Theatre. It is another play in the saccha- 
rine vein of Miss Franken’s Claudia. 
Played by a glittering cast, several of the 
lines do sparkle, but most of the play is 
dull and artificially sophisticated. Martha 
Scott and Myron McCormick play the 
leading roles, and are ably assisted by 
Glenn Anders, Freida Inescourt and Lili 
Darvas. Miss Franken directed the play, 
and her husband, William Brown Mel- 
oney, produced. One of the critics felt 
that Soldier’s Wife was this season’s Voice 
of the Turtle, to which I could append, 
The Voice of the Turtle—with laryngitis. 


Men to the Sea 


MEN to the Sea by Herbert Kubley, 

although not a first-rate play had 
many virtues. It was a sincere, but oc- 
casionally too lurid, an account of the 
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life of navy wives. Set in a rooming-house 
near the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the play 
introduces several women whose husbands 
are at sea. Their domestic problems are 
discussed, their children, their loneliness. 
An awareness of the existence of a war 
is felt, rather than using the war as a 
spring-board for artificialities as in Rose 
Franken’s play. The war’s impact is 
brought home to an audience most force- 
fully. For this reason, the play did not 
succeed. Escapism is the dominant note 
today, and the issues are too searing to 
face them full on as Mr. Kubly tried to do 
in Men to the Sea. 

Eddie Dowling directed the play most 
effectively. The central roles were enacted 
by Maggie Gould, Toni Gilman, Joyce 
Mathews, Susana Garnett, Randolph 
Echols, Michael Strong, Tom Noonan, 
Richard Camp and James Elliott. 


Ballet Theatre 
Not quite within the jurisdiction of a 


drama critic, but definitely within 
the theatre, was the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House of the Ballet Thea- 
tre. The ballet is theatre at its most 





PRODUCTIONS ON TOUR 


The Cherry Orchard—The Margaret Web- 
ster-Eva LeGallienne production of Che- 
kov’s classic. 

Over 21—Ruth Gordon in her own comedy of 
life as seen by an Army wife. 

Otello—Paul Robeson, Uta Hagen and Jose 
Ferrer in a Margaret Webster produc- 
tion. 

Harriet—Helen Hayes as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


The Voice of the Turtle—A touring company 
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theatrical height. It is a blend of music, 
action, drama, color and sentiment. The 
ballet artist can indulge in dramatic ges- 
ture that the stage actor cannot. The 
pallet artist must express through move- 
ment and gesture what the actor is given 
the spoken word to impart. With ballet 
looming larger in the theatre, however, 
one feels justified in including it in a 
resume of theatrical events. 


This season’s repertoire is varied; in- 
cluding both the classical and the modern 
ballet. There is Jerome Robbins’ Fancy 
Free to music of Leonard Bernstein; An- 
ton Dolin’s version of the classic Giselle 
to music of Adolphe Adam; Antony 
Tudor’s Romeo and Juliet to music of 
Frederick Delius; and Agnes deMille’s 


Tally-Ho to music of Gluck. These are 


only a few of the many ballets performed. 
The Motleys, Kermit Love, Jo Mielziner, 
Eugene Berman, Lee Simonson and Eu- 
gene Dunkel are some of the theatre artists 
who have designed for the Ballet Theatre. 
The ballet, today, is an art form that 
could not fail to be of interest and delight 
for the theatregoer or the theatre student. 


Promised 


EVERAL important events are in the 

making. The Late George Apley and 
In Bed We Cry are both reaching the 
stage in dramatization. On the Town 
a musical employing the talents of Jerome 
Robbins, Leonard Bernstein, Betty Com- 
den and Adolph Green is in rehearsal. 
As always, the expectation is keen. The 
theatre, in spite of all its faults and dis- 
appointments, is constantly exciting and 
stimulating. : 
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Staging the Play of the Month 


This department is designed to assist directors, teachers, and students choose, cast, and produce plays 
of recognized merit. Suggestions concerning plays which readers should like to see discussed here 
will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
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Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs 
Article by ETHEL MAHAR 


Directed By 
NORBERT SILBIGER 
Richmond, Ind., Little Theatre 
Assisted By 
ETHEL MAHAR 
Kansas City Public Schools 
Produced By 
‘THe ScHoo. Or THE THEATRE 
Dr. CAMPTON BELL, Director 
University of Denver 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. A two-hour 
production in six scenes, revised, 1925, by 
Jessie Braham White: 17 women; 3 men, 7 
boys. Royalty, $25.00. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York. 


‘Suitability 

NOW White and the Seven Dwarfs 
S is a children’s play in which children 

can logically participate and have 
the experience of working with older 
actors. The dwarfs should be played by 
boys between the ages of six and ten. 
High school girls can easily play the maids- 
in-waiting, while the more difficult parts 
of Snow White, Prince Florimond, The 
‘Queen, Sir Dandiprat, Witch Hex and the 
pedlar woman should be played by the 
most experienced high school, college or 
adult actors. Every age group can be 
represented in this dramatization. 
Plot 

The plot, familiar in general terms to 

. everyone, is somewhat different from that 
of the movie version, but the dwarfs with 
.different names are just as amusing. As 
a matter of fact, the dwarf scenes are the 
most entertainingly written of any in the 
entire play. 


Casting 


While the main characters have come to be 
types, there is an opportunity to develop indi- 
vidual characters if care is taken in selecting 
talented actors for Queen Brangomar, Witch 
Hex, and Sir Dandiprat. The latter should have 
an excellent sense of comedy. Snow White 
should be simple, unaffected and very pretty. 


Direction 


The dwarf scenes are the most difficult 
in the play from the standpoint of direc- 
tion. These scenes require considerable 
movement, clever business, excellent pick- 
ing-up of cues and an accelerated tempo, 
all of which are difficult with youngsters, 
no matter how talented they may be. It 
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is necessary to block out all action and 
business on the first day, make few changes 
during the rehearsal period and work with 
properties for many days in advance of 
production. 

Creating the illusion of Snow White’s 
being carried, in her “crystal” coffin, by 
the dwarfs to the Throne Room in Scene 
Six gave us, not only a directing problem, 
but also a problem of property building. 
We made two miniature flats 5x12 feet 
for the top and bottom of the coffin. To 
make a box without solid sides we fastened, 
with loose-pin hinges, the corners of the 
top and bottom flats to 15 inch 1 by 3 
strips of wood or battens. 


Just before their entrance the dwarfs 
removed two of the pins from the hinges 
on the audience side. As to direction 
when the coffin fell to the floor inside the 
entrance, the’ players crowded around, 
thereby giving Snow White an opportunity 
to slip onto the wreckage and appear as if 
the shock of the fall had awakened her. 


In Scene Four, in order to create the 
illusion of the Queen’s being transformed 
into a Pedlar Woman, one student took 
the part of the Queen while another the 
part of the Pedlar Woman. As the cats 
chased the Queen off the stage, they flung 
a cape over her. Off stage they trans- 
ferred the cape to the Pedlar Woman. 
Soon they returned and scuffled with her 
on the floor and, when she finally emerged 
from the floor and the cape, it appeared 
the Witch had transformed the Queen 
into a Pedlar Woman. 





Ethel Mahar 


ISS MAHAR, who teaches in Kansas 

City, Missouri, this past summer was 
on the staff of the University of Denver 
School of the Theatre, where she taught crea- 
tive dramatics for children. 

I was impressed with the fine work being 
done on the production, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, under the direction of Norbert 
Silberger and Miss Mahar’s assistant direc- 
tion. It struck me that many a teacher or 
little theatre director or college theatre di- 
rector might find this play particularly fitting 
for the season, especially in a season where 
the youngsters are considered. 

Miss Mahar is a member of the Kansas 
City branch of the American League of Pen 
Women. She has written for The Grade 
Teacher magazine, the Kansas City Journal 
and the Kansas City Star. She is a poetess as 
well as a writer of prose articles. It is a 
pleasure to present this new contributor to 
our readers. 











Just as the dancing of the cats during 
the incantation strengthened the Witch 
scene, so does the dancing and singing of 
the maids-in-waiting at the opening of the 
play set both the mood and tempo of the 
Courtroom Scene. The tempo during this 
whole first scene needs constant attention 
because the plot is especially thin at this 
point. Since the dwarfs are the chief ap- 
peal of the play, those scenes in which 
they do not appear must be carefully di- 
rected to give the show a unity and con- 
tinuity. 


Staging 

In the School of Theatre production, we 
used profile screens against a black cyclo- 
rama. The court scene set, composed of 
three pieces, was reversible with the 
dwarf’s house on the opposite side. Con- 
trast was obtained by the use of purple 
and gold colors in the former and browns 
and blues in the latter. Designs were 
highly suggestive in both cases as in the 
forest scene where the trees had wry faces, 
and in the witch’s house where the profile 
flat and set pieces employed owl, cat, and 
snake motifs. The use of the profile 
screens and the reversible technique greatly 
simplified scene changes. No change re- 
quired over two minutes and some were 
accomplished in less time. 


Music 


This play lends itself admirably to the use of 
music, both as an underscoring device and also 
for specialties. In selecting the music for this 
play, two factors should be kept in mind— 
namely, it should be simple and lend itself well 
to cutting, since only a short theme or motif 
may be desired for an entrance, exit or special 
bit of business. Certain music is called for in 
the script and is easily obtainable. Additions 
which were found valuable were as fellows: 
Friml’s “Chanson” during the presentation of 
the maids-in-waiting. The mood of lightness and 
gaiety was emphasized and a gap which might 
easily have become monotonous was bridged 
satisfactorily. Measures 17 through 23 were used 
to accompany the Prince’s description of Snow 
White in Scene 1. “Anitra’s Dance” by Grieg 
and “The Witch’s Ride” from Hansel and Gretel 
were effective during the chanting of the Queen 
and Witch Hex. The first ten measures of each 
piece proved more suitable than the succeeding 
measures. As Snow White falls asleep in the 
dwarfs’ house, several measures from Grieg’s 
“The March of the Dwarfs” helped set the 
mood. The first few measures of the same song 
were used to accompany the initial entrance of 
the dwarfs. Grieg’s “The Hall of the Mountain 
King” was used for the Dance of the Cats. At 
the end of Scene 5, the prayer from Hansel and 
Gretel was used, beginning softly and swelling 
gradually toward the end. Miss Maxine Randall, 
musical director of the play, improvised most 
effectively in many places so that the mood was 
sustained throughout aurally as well as visually. 


Advertising and Publicity 


The main point in advertising was to 
make public that this was a stage play 
with Snow White “in person.” Cards 
were mailed out to Denver theatregoers. 
We had two high school girls to play the 
part of Snow White. Their pictures ap- 
peared in the newspapers. One of Snow 
White by herself and the other with an 
admiring orphan who, with others from a 
Parochial School, thrilled at the first. of 
four performances, There were radio spot 
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Scenes from the production of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs described by Miss Mahar. Prince Florimond is shown at the extreme left. Witch Hex 
is seen at the extreme right. 





announcements along with attractively 
printed placards placed on campus, in 
drug stores, branch libraries, and many 
other available places. 


Budget 

ee PEP SIe ee STEP ee $ 7.50 
AGES OOP Ee .... 30.00 
TRE SE Pe ee 5.50 
pO ES ee 25.00 
ras bale eek ioe Cae 6 15.00 
SS a tik ge cueate 12.00 
EE Sa Can Wnniewsiws bata 4.00 
SE. 04 4nhe 4 dank ew ewns 40.00 

$139.00 


The cost of scenery is low owing to the fact 
that the screens were made of scrap material 
salvaged from old flats and screens. The $7.50 
includes paint and a few yards of new muslin. 
Most of the costumes used were those in our 
own wardrobe. Only the Queen’s and Chamber- 
lain’s costumes were rented. Old outing flannel 
tunics and trousers were dyed and remade to fit 
the dwarfs. The remaining costumes were easily 
fashioned from stock materials. 


Lighting 


The lighting, in general, was simple. 
There being business connected with the 
window in the Dwarfs’ House, a station- 
ary. spot was placed behind it. A moving 
spot followed Quee, the youngest of the 
Dwarfs, from his place in the audience to 
his entrance on the stage. At other times 
spots were used in such action as the 
broom dance of Witch Hex and the dance 
of the Cats. The stage was darkened for 
the forest scene and lightened for the 
Throne Room scenes, which opened and 
closed the play. 


Costume and Make-up 


Costume and make-up were closely related in 
many ways, especially in the idea that the 
dwarfs were not only old, but also hard-working 
men. We were fortunate in renting; from a cos- 
tume company, beards that were easily held on 
with elastic over the head. We felt this better 
with children than pasting them on for so many 
times. Heavy eyebrows and markings on the 
face made them look still more quaint and old. 
Padding proved better than pillows to fill out, 
in the front, their brown flannelette coats. 
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Brown pants tucked into brown leggings com- 
pleted the dwarfs’ costumes. 

The padded and plump figure of the funny- 
man, Sir Dandiprat Bombas, was made funnier 
with a bushy gray wig and beard. He wore white 
stockings with his short trousers and a large pink 
jabot under his chin. Eyeglasses with square 
cardboards around each lens completed his 
grotesque costume. 

Berthold, the Huntsman, also wore a beard— 
a black Resputin style, and a green Robin Hood 
hat. Witch Hex wore a dark green dress and a 
soft green cap on which was sewed large rings 
for earrings. The pig-tail wig she wore in one 
scene was made by sewing stuffed pig-tail 
shapes to a cap made of a stocking. We found 
the long nose at a costume company. 


Snow White’s two costumes were a peasant- 
like one and also a youthful white formal. 
Nothing deeper than a pastel shade in long full 
formals was worn by the Maids of Honor. The 
Queen wore a dark red velvet dress throughout 
the play. 

Black tights with tails sewed on, tight black 
caps made from black hose, blue make-up 
around the eyes and whiskers painted on, made 
the cat characters into slim skulking figures. 
Prince Florimond wore a period costume over 
tights and a long cape over his shoulder. 


Educational Results 


The School of the Theatre in the Uni- 
versity of Denver is so organized that 
members of its various classes may par- 
ticipate in the productions of the depart- 
ment. In this way integration between 
theory in the classroom. on the one side 
and actual practice in production on the 
other is assured. 


For instance, after the parts had been 
cast from the class in Acting and also 
from publically advertised try-outs, the 
Scene Designing class submitted stage de- 
signs. One was chosen and members of 
the Stagecraft class helped in building 
the sets. The lighting problems were 
worked out in the Staging the Play class. 
As the set building and lighting problems 
were progressing, the rehearsels were al- 
ways open to members of. the classes in 
Directing. For the dancing needs, advice 
and instruction was obtained from that 
department. 


Since the aim of my class in Creative 
Dramatics was to obtain a general picture 
of dramatics on the elementary level, sev- 
eral of my students took advantage of the 
opportunity to get actual experience in 
make-up, costumes, stagecraft, directing, 
and music. Two of my students assisted 
me in the direction of the boys who took 
the parts of the seven dwarfs. The Seven 
Dwarfs were cast from a demonstration 
class of children of elementary school age 
taught by a student teacher in connection 
with my class in Creative Dramatics. Be- 
sides one of my students actually helping 
in building the sets, another played all of 
the music throughout the play, not only 
using the music called for in the script, 
but also using her ingenuity to choose 
other selections and which added much to 
the production as a whole. 


February Issue: Green Stockings. 





REHEARSAL INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR STUDENT ACTORS 


(Continued from page 15) 


To overcome lip laziness: (open mouth) 
daddy, daydy, dahdy, dohdy, daydy dec. Con- 
tinue same exercise using mammy,. nanny, lally, 
rally, tally. Be sure to over-emphasize use of 
the lips. Read some of your lines with teeth 
held firmly together. 


Poise and muscle control: Rise to toes on four 
counts. Go down smoothly on four counts. 
Another variation of the same is to rise on four 
counts and stay up for sixteen counts. 


Your director may suggest other exer- 
cises to accompany these. Most important 
is your development of the role you have 
been assigned, to keep it different from 
other characters in the play. One of the 
principal faults of amateur actors is to 
fall into the same way of speaking and 
acting, the same speed and movement as 
other actors on the stage. That is why 
an analysis of the character you are por- 
traying is so important. Study carefully 
the questions in the Student Actor’s Re- 
port which appear on page 15. 
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Question: What type of dye, paint or stain 
do you use in painting the Linnebach slides you 
mentioned in your last article? Everything 
we've tried seems to be unsatisfactory; they are 
either opaque or fail to adhere to the acetate 
sheets we use as slides. 


Answer: The Craftint Ink Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufactures a special 
ink for use on celluloid, cellophane, ace- 
tate sheets, and films that is highly satis- 
factory. Their street address is 210 St. 
Clair Ave., N. W. These inks come in the 
following colors: transparent red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, brown, and opaque 
black. | 

Whatever material is used for the slide 
should be of sufficient thickness to give 
it the rigidity needed to prevent buckling 
while in the projector and to alleviate 
some of the difficulty in handling. It is 
well to reinforce your slides with card- 
board matting around the outer edges. 
The common office stapler is the perfect 
answer for joining the matting to the 
slide. 

A few words about the application of 
these inks may prove helpful. Should a 
tint of any of these colors be desired, it 
may be obtained by diluting the ink with 
acetone. Brushes and vessels used for 
Craftint must be cleaned with acetone. Be 
very sure your design is properly laid out 


on your acetone sheet and that you know 
exactly where each color is to be placed 
on it, for once these inks have been ap- 
plied, there is no method of removing 
them that I know about. A wax pencil, 
such as is used for marking on glazed 
surfaces, may be used to block out your 
design. Draw very lightly with it, for the 
lines drawn with this type of pencil 
will appear in the image as opaque 
lines that may prove objectionable in some 
designs. Should a large area such as an 
expanse. of sky be desired, it is best to 
apply it by using as large a brush as 
possible and making several applications 
of a diluted wash. It is difficult to apply 
these inks at their full strength without 
some overlapping of brush strokes that will 
result in an uneven wash and image. The 
ideal method of applying a perfectly even 
wash of these inks is with a power atomizer 
such as sign writers use. Areas of the slide 
that are not to receive the color being used 
in the gun must be blocked off by mask- 
ing cardboard to prevent the ink from 
striking the slide. 


Question: A contractor has presented our 
theatre with two sliding doors and their track 
which he removed from a home he was remod- 
eling. These doors are quite heavy and since 
they are designed to be suspended from an 
overhead track, we wondered if you could sug- 
gest some rigging that would take the weight 
of the doors from the scenery. It wobbles and 
shakes when the doors are used now. 


If I were you, I should abandon the 
track, from which these doors were origin- 
ally hung and use the rigging suggested 
here and illustrated in the accompanying 
sketch. This rigging transfers the weight 





Now Available 
A Directory of Plays for All-Female Casts 
containing titles with descriptive statements 
of nearly 400 one-act and three-act plays 
recommended for amateur groups. 25 cents 
per copy. The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 
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Where to Buy 


A. LEISER & CO., 48 Horatio Street, New 
York City. 

Scenic colors and brushes. A good supply 
of practically all the usual pigments. A 
limited supply of long stock black hog bris- 
tles with brass or copper bound ferrules. 
These are very good brushes, as I can per- 
sonally testify, having just gotten four of 
them. 

CLEON THROCKMORTON, 102 West 
Third Street, New York City. 

On last report they were expecting in a 

shipment of cotton canvas duck. 


TWIN CITY SCENIC STUDIOS, 2819 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Have a limited supply of a covering 

material called crash that resembles linen 


canvas. Has a fine surface for painting. 











of the doors from the over-head track and 
scenery directly to the stage floor. Two 
good sized rubber tired rigid castors are 
attached to each door by means of a short 
length of 1” x 6”, a narrow 1” x 2” batten 
and two triangular wooden braces. Mount 
the castors so that they extend one inch 
below the bottom of the door. A track, 
twice as long as the combined width of 
both doors is made from a strip of 4” fir 
veneer (if you have it) or pressed wood 
about 41” wide. Bevel the edges of two 
lengths of 1”x 2” as long as the pressed 
wood strip and nail these to the outer 
edges, leaving a space between the two 
wide enough to accommodate the width 
of the castor wheel. Allow about 4” for 
clearance so that the wheels will not bind. 
The beveled edges of the 1”x2”s will 
prevent the actors from catching their 
heels on the track. This track is no higher 
than the ordinary threshold strip found on 
any exterior doorway so that the risk of 
tripping over it is slight, indeed. This 
track provides a smooth surface for the 
castors to roll upon and also keeps the 
doors in alignment. The track can be 
screwed to the stage floor with two or- 
dinary stage screws inserted through brace 
cleats attached to either end. It may be 
removed and shifted with little trouble. A 


second track or guide, the same length as 


the first is needed at the top of the door 
frame to keep the doors upright and to 
prevent them from striking or rubbing 
against the back of the door frame thick- 
ness. This track can be made from three 
lengths of standard 1”x3”s joined to- 
gether as indicated by the sectional draw- 
ing. This upper guide may be stage 
screwed to the door frame thickness in 
case it is necessary to remove it for a scene 
shift. A very effective lock may be con- 
structed to prevent an over energetic actor 
from pulling one door clear across the 
doorway opening by nailing a block or 
cleat to the off-stage edge of each door 
that will engage the door frame thickness 
when the door has been rolled into its 
closed position. One additional word of 
caution regarding the castors. The larger 
the wheel the more quietly and easily the 
doors will roll. We’ve used castors with 
3” wheels with very good results. 
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fXNONTINUING our discussions about 
t: the tools of the make-up art for the 
stage, we come to the subject of the 
place of lighting and its effect upon the 
make-up. Stage lights are tools of the 
make-up technique as well as of the scene 
design. The actor should be prepared to 
cope with all the troubles which confront 
him upon a modernly-lighted setting. 
Furthermore, to be really practical, he 
should make up under lighting conditions 
in the dressing-room which will compare 
favorably with those under which he will 
perform on the stage. To do this, some ar- 
rangement should be made in the make- 
up room by which concentrated light from 
a small spot (250-watt “baby”) can be 
moved freely about to accent the features 
from the same angles as the main source 
light of the setting under the same colored 
medium of the scene. I once fitted up a 
make-up room with a miniature overhead 
travelling crane system, with the spot sub- 
stituting for the crane of the big industrial 
type. An overhead beam was cut the 
length of the make-up tables plus a four- 
foot extension on either end to permit 
angle lighting for the end mirrors. This 
beam was fitted with a small caster at each 
end and adjusted to run in an overhead 
track system, permitting the beam to move 
from a position over the mirrors to a po- 
sition back of the actor. A small base for 
the baby spot was then fitted to travel 
lengthwise in a track on top of the beam. 
With the spot attached to this base, we 
could adjust the light source to a wide va- 
riety of positions corresponding to light 
sources upon the setting. Using the spot 
also enabled us to vary the color effects 
and intensity of the light source. 


BU why all that bother about intensity 

and color and direction of light 
sources where make-up is concerned? 
To begin with, most dressing-rooms are 
badly equipped with white or lemon- 
white lights of varying wattage. Profes- 
sional performers, because of varied ex- 
perience, learn to gauge the effect of this 
variable difference between dressing-room 
and stage lighting, but most amateurs 
can’t begin to see the difference. Mirrors 
tell lies in the reflections they give back 
to the- viewer. They increase the color 
values beyond their true strength because 
they reflect a sharp image rather than 
the softened image sent out across the 
footlights. For this reason it is always well 
to have a full-length mirror so arranged 
that the player can stand at an average of 
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==Make-up for the Stage 


by IVARD N. STRAUSS 


Author of “Paint, Powder and Make-up,” Member of Board of 
Directors of Tryout Theatre, and Technical Director, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up may be addressed directly 
to Mr. Strauss. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 
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from four to six feet away from it, under 
a spot light carrying the predominant 
lighting effect of the setting, and thus get 
a closer approximation of his true make- 
up effect. 

This color filter in the spot will change 
the entire color scheme of the make-up; 
for, just as artificial light in the store 


_ changes the color of the cloth under the 


counter from its daylight tonality, so does 
stage lighting change the pigment color 
of the grease paint. Amber is very often 
used to light amateur productions and 
here pink tones take on a yellowish color, 
rouge fades out badly, and blue shadows 
take on a gray quality. Red or blue light- 
ing turn their own tones into washed-out 
effects and the alternate color of the two 
into black or deep purple. Red lighting 
darkens yellow highlights into neutral or 
lowlight effects. Whenever these colors 
are used in stage lighting, it is imperative 
that make-up be rehearsed under them to 
discover and correct the defects that will 
appear in the color of the make-up. These 
can be remedied by using lighter or darker 
foundation tones as the situation demands, 
or varying the rouge tones from darker to 
more brilliant values. 


AGAIN, the position of the light source 
will demand changes in the make-up 
coloring. We use so many spotlights of 
varying intensity upon the settings these 
days that many new highlights and low- 
lights appear upon the features of the 
performer that are not normal to his fea- 
tures. These effects must be overcome by 
careful applications of highlighting and 
lowlighting colors to restore the normal 
appearance of the actor. For the sake of 
improved performances, it is imperative 
that make-up and lighting rehearsals be 
held as often as possible before the public 
production, with a minimum of at least 
three to be on the safe side of perfection. 
At Tryout Theatre we attempt to hold at 
least six complete lighting and make-up re- 
hearsals before opening to the public. 
That is one reason, perhaps, why we have 
been so successful in our opening per- 
formances. At Roosevelt High School, 
we hold at least two technical rehearsals, 
and often work in three and four for some 
special effects. Our make-up corps works 
with a floodlight unit fitted with color me- 
diums while practicing their make-ups. 
It’s well worth the added effort. 


Question: What can we _ substitute for col- 
lodion for scars? 


Answer: The quickest substitute can be 





Changes of Address 
Change of address should be promptly re- 
ported to us, as the post office does not for- | 


ward second-class matter. The old address, 
as well as the new one, should be reported. 





found in the ten-cent store. Any CLEAR 
nail polish will do the trick. We’re using 
it now in Quiet Victory for the character 
of a wounded war veteran whose face is 
scarred from shrapnel and whose hand is 
burned and drawn into a paralyzed shape. 
The shape of the facial scar is laid in with 
the nail polish upon the dry skin. This 
draws the skin into a puckered effect in 
the same way that collodion will work 
upon it. The foundation and highlights 
are then applied to give the effect of a 
healed but visible wound. The same idea 
is worked out upon the actor’s hand and 
fingers for the burned area and lowlighted 
in pin points of rouge with lowlights and 
highlights based upon the fingers to sim- 
ulate withering of the skin there. The 
actor, of course, had to learn to hold his 
fingers in the paralyzed position. 


Question: Are the numbers of the grease 
paints the same for all brands? 


Answer: No. It is too bad that there 
is not a “standard” system of numbers 
and colors for the many varied greases 
and liners put out by the various manu- 
facturers. Worse than that, there is a va- 
riation within the products of any one 
manufacturer, although here some at- 
tempt is being made to unify the color 
designations. I shall have more to say 
about this in the next issue. 


Question: How is crepe hair prepared for 
use for beards, etc.? 

Answer: By any one of a number of 
methods, variable in speed and time re- 
quired to dry material if it is first 
moistened. The dry methods are at least 
two in number. (1) Loosen string braid 
and comb out the crepe hair into the 
length desired. Not always good because 
it breaks the hair. (2) A quicker but even 
more destructive system is to simply pull 
out strands of the crepe, keeping a steady 
pressure upon the strand as it is pulled 
out of the braided portion. The “moist” 
methods are variable too. (1) Soak the 
loosened braid; from which all the string 
has been removed, in cold water. Wring 
it dry, and stretch it out along the table 
using pins through loops at each end to 
maintain the crepe in the stretched posi- 
tion until dry. When completely dry, the 
crepe is easily handled, possesses no wave 
or only a slight one, and can be cut into 
varied lengths, spread upon paper and 
thus folded into a compact unit for ready 
use. This method demands early prepara- 
tion, but is the most satisfactory in its 
results. (2) Similar work can be done on 
the demand of the moment with a damp- 
ened cloth and-electric iron spread over 
the stretched crepe. One needs to be care- 
ful to keep the cloth correctly dampened 
and to avoid scorching the crepe with the 
iron. 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 
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Kingsport, Tenn. 


HE birthday of the writer, Thomas Wolfe, 

was appropriately observed on October 3 
by members of Thespian Troupe 432 of the 
Kingsport High School with a broadcast of The 
Return of Buck Gavin, Wolfe’s first and prob- 
ably his best-known play. Added interest to 
the broadcast was created by the receipt of a 
letter from Julia E. Wolfe, the eighty-four-year- 
old mother of Thomas Wolfe who now lives in 
Asheville, N. C. This production is the first of 
the season for dramatic students of this school, 
with Miss Nancy C. Wylie as director and 
sponsor. Contributions of $81.45 received from 
this broadcast were given by Troupe 432 to the 
Servicemen’s Library Fund for which The Na- 
tional Thespian Society is serving as cen- 
tral collecting agency this season. 


Danville, Va. 


NTEREST in dramatics at the George Wash- 
ington High School (Thespian Troupe 605) 

is extremely high this season, according to a 
report received from dramatics director Doro- 
thy Fitzgerald. The 1943-44 season was char- 
acterized by a number of drama projects and 
productions with many students participating. 
Among the one-acts given during the year were 
I Pledge Allegiance, Now and Then (an orig- 
inal play by Dorothy Fitzgerald), The Monkey’s 
Paw, and They Burned the Books. Major pro- 
ductions included the pageant, The Four Free- 
doms, and the three-act plays, China Boy and 
Jane Eyre. In her position as State Chairman 
of the Student Activities Association, Miss Fitz- 
gerald is active in creating greater interest in 
dramatics among the high schools of Virginia. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


- GAIN we are getting off to a flying start 

with Arsenic and Old Lace the week of 
October 30 through November 4,” writes Patri- 
cia MclIlrath, dramatics director at the Webster 
Groves High School (Thespian Troupe 191). 
The 1944-45 season also calls for the produc- 
tion of Pygmalion, My Sister Eileen, Tomor- 
row the World, and a children’s theatre play. 
Productions for the past season included You 
Can’t Take It With You and Watch on the 
Rhine. Miss MclIlrath reports wide interest in 


the season’s playbill by students and patrons 
alike. 


Springville, Utah 


ike first major production of this season, 
You Can’t Take It With You, for dra- 
matics students of the Springville High School 
(Thespian Troupe 92) was given on November 
17 under the direction of Sponsor Beth Evans. 
Following this performance the initiation of 
new students was held. A goal of thirty-five 
active members has been set for this season. 
New interest in dramatics is being shown this 
season as a result of re-organization of the 
drama program. 


Orlando, Fla. 


LARGE enrollment for speech and dra- 

matic activities at the Orlando Senior 
High School (Troupe No. 177) is reported for 
this season by Thespian National Director 
Mildred E. Murphy. Dramatic activities for 
October included performances of the follow- 
ing one-act presented at the school assembly 
programs: First Dress Suit, Paul Loses His 
Ration Card, and D-298. The season’s first 
major production, Plane Crazy, was presented 
to a large audience on November 16, with 
Miss Murphy directing. 


Merrill, Wis. 


NUSUAL interest is being shown by stu- 

dents and school patrons in preparations 
being made for the production of the old- 
fashioned melodrama, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, 
as the major play of the fall semester at the 
Merrill High School (Thespian Troupe 270). 
The first Thespian initiation of the new season 
will be held in December at which time a large 
number of students are expected to be received. 
Dramatics activities are under the direction of 
Miss R. Onenva Pylvala.—Lucille Allen, Sec- 
retary. 


Anoka, Minn. 
NOTHER busy season in dramatics for the 


students of the Anoka High School ° 


(Thespian Troups No. 596) got underway on 
October 12 with an extremely successful per- 


formance of the three-act comedy, Brother 
Goose, with Miss Hazel M. Hoglund as director. 
Members of the cast thoroughly enjoyed play- 
ing for a large and receptive audience. Six 
students qualified for Thespian membership as 
a result of their participation in this play. Miss 
Hoglund reports that her next major produc- 
tion, Tom Sawyer, is scheduled for December 5. 
There is widespread interest in dramatic activi- 
ties this season among students of this school. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


HE three-act play, Jumping Jewels, given 

by the Dramatics Club and Thespian 
Troupe 428 of the Cumberland County High 
School on October 10, was warmly received by 
a large audience, according to a report submit- 
ted by Miss Ethel W. Walker, dramatics direct- 
or at this school. Added interest to the pro- 
duction was given by the fact that all but one 
member of the cast were freshmen. The formal 
invitation of ten new members an November 2 
served as the occasion for the performance of 
three one-act plays, The Little Patriot, Oh, 
Baby, and That Awful Letter.. This school av- 
erages two or three one-act plays or skits at the 
regular dramatics club meetings which are 
held every two weeks. National Education 
Week was observed with a performance of the 
play, So Long, Miss Jones, given by the Speech 
Arts Class.—Marcta Bilbrey, Secretary. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


 acencnes major plays are scheduled for the 
current season at the Ashtabula High 
School (Thespian Troupe 366). The Senior 
class will present Arsenic and Old Lace, in 
December. The Sophomore class will follow 
with a performance of the new comedy, Judy 
Pulls the Curtain, in February. The third full- 
length play, Junior Miss, will be presented in 
April with the Junior Class as sponsors. Among 
the one-act plays given by the Thespian Troupe 
during the early fall season were The Great 
Bottleneck Diamond, Grandmother’s Grievance, 
and Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. An 
interesting show of this fall was the Thespian 
Gay Nineties Revue presented on November 3 
and 16. Meetings of the dramatics clubs are 
being devoted this semester to a study of Greek, 
Shakespearian, and Early American drama. 
The dramatics program is under the direction 
of Miss Betty J. Bartlett—Gloria Morrell, 
Secretary. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
HE first Thespian initiation of the current 
season for students of the Academy of the 
Holy Angels (Troupe No. 568) was held on 
October 15 during an impressive ceremony held 
in the school auditorium, with Sister Charitas 


in charge of the program. Fifteen students 
were granted membership. The season’s pro- 


gram calls for performances of Dicken’s Christ- 








Cast and stage setting for the production of The Lost Horizon at the Shawnee-Mission High School (Thespian Troupe 413), Merriam, Kansas. 
Directed by Ruth M. Browne. 
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mas Carol, Angelica, Inc., I Have Five Daugh- 
ters, and Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 
“T have seventy in my Speech groups,” writes 
Sister Charitas, “‘and am in charge of four gen- 
eral assembly all-school programs. Creative 
materials are in vogue, but it will be work over 
and above last year’s schedule. The students 
are wonderfully enthusiastic and it’s con- 
tagious.” 


Kennebunk, Me. 


6 les senior class production of Loose 
Ankles, tentatively scheduled for produc- 
tion on November 30 and December 1, will be 
the first major play of the current season at the 
Kennebunk High School (Troupe 404). Among 
the one-act plays given this fall are Cock- 
roaches and Cathedrals, Lovesick, and Pop 
Reads the Christmas Carol, given by members 
of the Dramatics Club at the school chapel 
programs. Members of the Club also appeared 
in a radio program, November 20, of the play 
Help Yourself. Thespians held their first ini- 
tiation of the season on October 24, with eight 
students receiving the pledge of membership. 
Dramatics Club meetings are being devoted to 
a study of speech habits and stage techniques. 
The dramatics program is under the direction 
of Mrs. Catherine B. Whitten.—Dorothy Davis, 


Secretary. 


Champaign, III. 


HE 1944-45 dramatics season for students 

of the Champaign Senior High School 
(Troupe 106) got under way on October 20 
with the production of a “Stunt Show” staged 
by Thespians and members of the Wig and 
Paint Club. The first major play of the season, 
Best Foot Forward, was given to an enthusi- 
astic audience on November 17, with the Wig 
and Paint Club as sponsors. National Educa- 
tion Week early in November was observed 
with a broadcast over radio station WDWS. 
Dramatics meetings for this fall are being de- 
voted to a study of stage terms and facilities. 
Added interest to the fall program is being 
created by attendance at major plays given by 
the Theatre Guild of the University of Illinois. 
Dramatics students attended performances of 
Barchester Towers on November 10, 11, and 
are looking forward to seeing the production 
of Romeo and Juliet in January. Miss Marion 
Stuart has charge of dramatics.—Melba Grun- 
man, Secretary. 


Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


HE Pointe Players of the Grosse Pointe 

High School (Thespian Troupe 49) opened 
their 1944-45 season with three successful per- 
formances of Stage Door on November 15, 16, 
17, with Mr. Harry V. Anderson directing. 
Large audiences attended the three perform- 
ances. This is Mr. Anderson’s first season as 
sponsor for Troupe 49. Other major activities 
for the season’s dramatics program are now 
being planned.—Peggy Toncray, Secretary. 


Flint, Mich. 


J UNIOR MISS was presented on November 

3 and 4 as the first major play of this sea- 
son at the Central High School (Troupe 575), 
with the Junior class as the sponsoring group. 
The fall term also includes a performance of 
the one-act play, Nobody Home, and a revue, 
Letter to Private Smith, with the Belle Masque 
Dramatic Club as sponsors for the latter show. 
At the dramatic club meeting study is being 
made of the current Broadway successes. Mrs. 
Helen E. Brown has charge of the dramatics 


program this season.—Joanne Tremaine, Sec- 
retary. 


Port Clinton, Ohio 


NIXE GIRLS was presented on November 

16, 17 as the first full-length play of the 
year for membership of Thespian Troupe 442 
of the Port Clinton High School, with Miss 
Alice A. Reardon directing. 
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WINNING HANDBILLS 


of the 1943-44 High School Drama Season 


PRINTED PROGRAMS 


First Place: Old Doc, Troupe 53, Washington Gardner High School, Albion, Michigan. 
Directed by Leitha V. Perkins. Program printed in blue and green on white stock. Contents 
include cast, story of the play, production notes, production staff, brief history of plays given 
in former years, account of Thespians and the war effort, and Thespian membership roll. A 
program designed to advertise the work of the department. (This school also won first-place 
honors in the 1942-43 contest.) Prize, $3.00. ae 

Tied for Second Place: Arsenic and Old Lace, Thespian Troupe 161, Urbana, Illinois, Sen- 
ior High School, with Mrs. Ethel D. Hamilton as director. Junior Miss, Cochran Junior High 
School, Johnstown, Pa., with Margaret L. Witt as director. Both programs are attractively 
printed, containing detailed information concerning the play, notes about those who appear in 
the cast, and other announcements concerning the season’s theatre program. Prize, $2.00 
awarded to each school. 

HONORABLE MENTION 
(In the order listed) 


Sneak Date, Troupe 493, Kiser High School, Dayton, Ohio. Directed by Robert W. Ensley. 

Sun-Up, Troupe 377, Newton, Iowa, High School. Directed by Florence I. Brown. 

Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Troupe 544, Fairfield, Iowa, High School. Directed by Mary 
Hope Humphrey. 

Seven Sisters, Troupe 385, Centerville, Iowa, High School. Directed by Bill Dodd. 


The Man Who Came To Dinner, Troupe 231, Alliance, Ohio, High School. Directed by 
Virginia Geddert. 


Heaven Can Wait, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Directed by Elias N. Lane. 


Brother Goose, Troupe 121, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va. Directed 
by Teresa C. White. 


Letters To Lucerne, Troupe 37, Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colo. 
Charlene Edwards. 


Night Must Fall, Troupe 405, Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego, Calif. Directed by 
Judson P. Bradshaw. 


Adam’s Evening, Troupe 400, Edward Lee McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio. Di- 
rected by Wylie Fetherlin. 


I Hear America Singing, Troupe 520, William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. Di- 
rected by Leon C. Miller. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Place: The Imaginary Invalid, Troupe 282, John Greer High School, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Directed by Burdet Johnston. In pink and white stock, this nine-page program opens with 
this statement, ““This handbill has been compiled for the double purpose of making play attend- 
ance more instructive and acquainting the general public with the aims and accomplishments 
of speech students.” Program contains interesting information about the plot, history of the 
play, history of period of play, costumes, club members, and program for the 1943-44 season. 
Prize, $3 

Second Place: And Came the Spring, Troupe 25, Spanish Fork, Utah, High School. Di- 
rected by Jayne Evans. A synopsis of the story, a short history of the Troupe, and a calendar 
of coming attractions for the remainder of the season, are included in this attractive program, 
in addition to the usual information found in theatre handbills. Prize, $2.00. 


Directed by 


HONORABLE MENTION 
(In the order listed) 


Death Takes A Holiday, Troupe 282, John Greer High School, Hoopeston, IIl. 
by B. F. Johnston. 


Janie, Troupe 455, Benton Harbor, Mich., High School. Directed by Margaret L. Meyn. 
The Fighting Littles, Troupe 529, Carlisle, Ky., High School. Directed by Jane Ross. 


Young April, Troupe 509, Huntington Beach, Calif., Union High School. Directed by 
Edna Dean Condon. 


Letters To Lucerne, Troupe 480, Idaho Falls, Idaho, High School. Directed by Elmer S. 
Crowley. 


Stage Door, Troupe 308, Darien, Conn., High School. 


Directed 


Directed by Elsa Pettersson. 


Total Number of Handbills Entered in the 1943-1944 Program Contest: 
Printed Programs, 181; Mimeographed Programs, 156; Total, 337 


All programs entered in the 1943-44 contest, as well as those entered in contests for the 
two previous seasons, have been contributed to the Theatre Collection of the New York City 


Public Library. 
NOTICE CONCERNING 1944-45 CONTEST 


All high school dramatics groups subscribing for DRAMATICS MAGAZINE are invited to enter 
their handbills for the 1944-45 season in our next Program Contest, the results of which will 
be announced next fall. All entries will be filed later with the Theatre Collection of the New 
York City Public Library. A detailed statement on how to prepare handbills for high school 


theatre productions may be secured, upon request, fom THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 
SOCIETY, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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READINGS 


a 


BROADWAY PLAYS 


(All of these readings are new— 
1942, 43, or 44 cuttings.) 


HUMOROUS 


Arsenic and Old Lace. Kesserling. 60c 


George Washington Slept Here. Hart- 
Kaufman. 60c 


Green Pastures, The humorous account 
of the Heavenly fish fry and the Creation 
of the World. 60c 





Man Who Came to Dinner. Hart- 
Kaufman. 60c 


Noah’s Ark. From “Green Pastures.” 
The story of the Flood as it might have 
been conceived by untutored Negroes of 
the South. 


You Can’t Take It With You. Hart- 
Kaufman. 60c 


DRAMATIC 


The American Way. Kaufman-Hart. 
From the patriotic drama. 60c 


Dark Victory. From the play that was 
produced in New York with Tallulah 
Bankhead, and as a motion picture with 
Bette Davis. 60c 


Little Foxes. Lillian Hellman. Includes 
the dramatic climax where Regina re- 
fuses to get from upstairs the medicine 
which would save her husband’s life. 60c 


The Moon is Down. John Steinbeck. 
Mayor Orden stood true in spite of the 
Nazi conquerors who had taken over his 
country. 60c 


Of Mice and Men. Steinbeck. From 
the drama that won the Critics Award 
as the best play of the 1937-38 season, 60c 


On Borrowed Time. Osborne. 60c 


Susan and God. Rachel Crothers. 60c 


Through Sufferin’. An entirely new 
type of reading from “Green Pastures.” 
It is from the dramatic closing scenes. 


Ten minutes of sublime drama. 60c 
2 These and many more outstanding 
2 readings are described in our 1945 cat- 
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Act II, Scene 6, from the production of Two On An Island at the Charleston, W. Va., High 
School (Thespian Troupe 200). Directed by Lawrence W. Smith. 





Evansville, Ind. 


RAMATICS students of the Reitz High 

School (Thespian Troupe 474) were pre- 
sented, early this fall, with an outline of activ- 
ities to be sponsored at the bi-monthly meetings 
scheduled for the 1944-45 season. In addition 
to organization of the season’s committees and 
club programs, the outline also indicated ser- 
vices to be performed for the school and com- 
munity. This extremely commendable piece of 
work is under the direction of Miss Mary 
Louise Williams, troupe sponsor. The first 
major play of the season, The Fighting Littles, 
was given to enthusiastic audiences on Novem- 
ber 16, 17. Plans are now being made for the 
production of a play for the Christmas Season. 
Students are also looking forward to their at- 
tendance at all plays to be presented this sea- 
son by the Community Players of Evansville.— 


Martha Jane Schnuer. 


Helena, Ark. 


HESPIAN TROUPE 597 was formally es- 

tablished this fall at the Helena High 
School, with Mrs. Gus Reichardt as founder 
and sponsor for the new dramatics group. The 
ceremony was held in the school auditorium 
with the student body present. Added interest 
to the ceremony was created by participation 


of the Rev. W. B. Oglesby, Jr., and Mrs. Dan 
Mathes, both of whom are now honorary mem- 
bers of the troupe. Officers for the club this 
season are Ruth Shannon, president; Bettye 
Sanford, vice-president ; Joyce Barker, secretary, 
and Kathryn Lewis, treasurer. Charter mem- 
bers of the Troupe are Dorothy Williams, June 
White, Ruth Shannon, June Vogel, Mary C. 
McElduff, Joyce Barker, Bettye Sanford, Rose 
Ann Evans, and Kathryn Lewis. 


Carlisle, Ky. 


A STUDY of the history of drama and play 
production is being made this semester 
by members of the dramatics class of the Car- 
liske High School (Thespian Troupe 529) 
with Miss Jane Ross as instructor. Thespians 
are writing monthly letters to alumni members 
now in the armed forces. The play production 
program for the season opened with the one-act 
play, Counterpane Commandos, given early in 
November by the Junior High School. A 
P.T.A. play, Sugar and Spice, was presented 
by Thespians on November 8. The first full- 
length play of the season, Keep ’“Em Trying, 
will also be given by Thespians on December 
5, with Miss Ross directing. The spring semes- 
ter will include a program of three one-act 
plays and a performance of Brother Goose on 
May 15, with the Senior Class sponsoring the 
production.—Louise Swinford, Secretary. 








Members of Troupe 551 of the San Diego, California, High School with Miss Lois Perkins 
as sponsor. 
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Let Me Grow Up 


3-Act Comedy: 2m, 7w, 1 int., by Anne Coulter 
Martens, author of “Don’t Take My Penny!” 








Sixteen-year-old Lexie has a streamline Hollywood 
star for a mother, but right now, she’d gladly 
change for something in the old-fashioned line. 
For her mother wants her to pass herself off as a 
nine-year-old (just until the new contract is 
signed), and Lexie has a soldier coming to call 
for the first time .. . while a triple-threat girl- 
friend of Lexie’s is standing by, eager to take him 
off her hands for keeps! 


All the laughter and heart-ache of the teen age 
is caught up into an evening’s fun in this entranc- 
ing comedy. Royalty, $10.00. Posters. Price, 50c. 





= 


Lexie ‘‘makes-like’”’ a nine-year-old! Jack and Jill Players, Chicago. Marie Agues ruiey, Wir. 


The Great Big 
Doorstep 


3-Act Comedy; 5m, 7w, 1 ext., by Frances Good- 
rich and Albert Hackett, from the novel of E. P. 
O'Donnell. 


The Crochet family’s dream home has begun to 
come true. The Mississippi has floated the mag- 
nificent doorstep to them . . . now all they lack is 
the house to go with it. And they intend to get it! 
This comedy of American life, with its mingling 
of tender sentiment and gorgeous humor, delighted 
audiences on Broadway, and is proving a great suc- 
cess with amateur groups throughout the country. 
Typical groups: The Studio Theatre School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has scheduled 9 productions. The 
New Orleans Theatre has arranged for 8 produc- 
tions. Representative High Schools: Crown Point, 
Ind.; McGraw, N. Y.; Williamston, N. C.; Ash- 
tabula, O; Superior, Wis.; W. Lafayette, Ind. 


Royalty quoted on application. Posters. Released 
everywhere now. Price, 75c; $1.00 in Canada. 








Photo by Vandamm 
Louis Calhern and Dorothy Gish in ‘‘The Great Big Doorstep.” 


Nine Girls 


Mystery-drama in a prologue and 2 acts; 9w, 1 int., by Wilfrid H. Pettitt. 


Not in nine years is one likely to find a Broadway mystery-drama that so 
perfectly meets the needs of the amateur field as well. For here 
are nine parts, equally important, each offering a player an opportunity 
to make a hit with the audience. The very idea is novel: a mystery, and 
no butler! Nine attractive college girls, each with a distinct personality, 
and as pretty as a college prom. . . and yet, one of them is a cold-blooded 
killer! It’s no wonder the phenomenal success of this play has the country 
talking! Royalty quoted on application. Posters. Price, 75c. Released 
everywhere. 
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Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 
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Scene from the Senior Class production of The Lovely Duckling at the Columbus, Indiana, High School. Miss Mildred Murray directed. 











Dayton, Ohio 


HESPIANS of Troupe 493 of the Kiser 

High School, with Robert W. Ensley di- 
recting, opened their 1944-45 play production 
schedule with a performance of three one-act 
plays on October 12, the playbill consisting of 
A Quiet Little Place, Heads He Burns, There’s 
Always Tomorrow, and The Ring and the Look. 
On November 19 these plays were performed 
at the National Military Soldiers Home. The 
first three-act play, Brother Goose, was given 
by Thespians on November 15, 16, 17, with 
Mr. Ensley directing. Several students also ap- 
peared in a special broadcast in support of the 
school levy.— Marjorie Saskowsky, Secretary 


PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history, it is an obligation of schools 











DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in three acts by Elizabeth McFadden. 
THEME: the everlasting battle between youth and age. 
CHARACTERS: 5 women, 7 men. 
TIME: a full evening. SCENE: one set. A mysteriously fascinating room in a 
millionaire mansion on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, to become a part of it, and out of 
Sheer nervousness, to applaud its hero and hate its villian . . . makes you writhe and 
twist in suspense.” John Mason Brown, N. Y. Post. 

Certainly I have seen few performances which have so entirely dragged me 
under their absolute thrall as this of Sybil Thorndike in ‘DOUBLE DOOR’ .. . It sets 
the cap on Dame Sybil’s career.” The Era, London. 


Price 75 cents 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th St.. New York 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 


Royalty: $25.00 
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and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 


VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 
6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE U. 8S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


NATHAN HALE, PATERIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 
2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dearborn, Mich. 


RAMATICS students of the Dearborn 

High School, under the direction of Miss 
Jessie Church, began their 1944-45 schedule of 
public performances with a presentation of the 
one-act play, Elmer, on October 25 before./a 
group of invited guests, including members: of 
the drama club at a neighboring school, and 
parents. The all-school play, Every Family 
Has One, was given to large audiences on‘ No- 
vember 17, 18. Miss Church is the founder 
and sponsor of Thespian Troupe 586 at this 
school.—Margaret Thomson, Secretary. 


Oceanside, N. Y. 


HE Senior Class production of The Eve of 
St. Mark on November 17, marked the 
opening of the 1944-45 dramatics season at the 
Oceanside Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 132). Thespian activities this year are 
under the direction of Miss Eileen McNamara. 


Paris, Tenn. 


RS. CLEM KRIDER, Thespian Troupe 

Sponsor at the Grove High School and 
Regional Director for the State of Tennessee, 
announces the production of three major plays 
at her school this season. The first of these, 
Brother Goose, was presented to a large audi- 
ence on October 5. The other two plays, Nine 
Girls and Huckleberry Finn, are tentatively 
scheduled for production during the early part 
of the spring term. Interest in dramatics at 
this school continues to be high. 


Columbus, Ind. 


BUSY and successful season in dramatics 
is planned for this year at the Columbus 
High School (Troupe No. 57), according to 
word received from Miss Mildred Murray, dra- 


matics director and troupe sponsor. Plays given 
so far this fall include Angel Face, Only a 
Farmer’s Daughter, and The Heritage of Wim- 
pole Street. Plans are being made to give per- 
formances of some of these plays at Camp At- 
terbury, Indiana, this winter. Plans are also 
being made to produce a major play in the 
near future. 


Corning, Iowa 


HESPIAN TROUPE 315 of the Corning 

High School opened its current year of 
dramatics activities with a production of the 
Junior class play, Mignonette, on November 
17. The performanse was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by a large audience. The season’s sched- 
ule calls for the production of four major plays, 
a series of one-act plays, a contest play, declam- 
atory contest, and interpretative readings. Plans 
are also being made to provide entertainment 
to a number of civic organizations. Eleven 
members are in the troupe this term, with 
Sally Turner as president and Marie McGaffin 
as vice-president. Mr. Grant Herbstruth has 
charge of the dramatics program.— Dolores 
Gaskill, Secretary. 


Ellenville, N. Y. 


ITH Mrs. C. W. Reck as their director, 

dramatics students of the Ellenville High 
School (Troupe 235) are already well advanced 
in their program for the current season. The 
Senior Little Theatre gave Red Carnatjons for 
an assembly program on October 20. On No- 
vember 17 the Senior Class followed with the 
three-act play, June Mad. December will in- 
clude two one-act plays, Wisdom Teeth and 
Why the Chimes Rang. Club meetings are 
being devoted to a study of wartime drama in 
various countries.—Gladys Concors, Secretary. 
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(Left) From the pro- 
duction of Thumbs 
Up, at Arms Academy, 
Shelburne Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


(Lower Left) From 
the Cadillac (Mich- 
igan) High School pro- 
duction of the same 
play. 
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OW it’s the Sixth War Loan drive . . . and there’ll probably 

be more to follow. Last season’s record shows that Thumbs 
Up was a wonderful choice for schools desiring to key their play 
production into the bond-selling campaign. It’s still the best bet 
in the play field .. . It’s easy to do (many directors say that the 
true-to-lifeness of the lines and situations makes Thumbs Up the 
easiest play to direct that they've ever used) . . . There is exactly 
the right patriotic slant to it—none of the synthetic “patriotism” 
and flag-waving that have characterized so many wartime propa- 
ganda plays ... Thumbs Up is good for any season, but particularly 
timely right now. Read it and see. 





EANWHILE, Spring Fever, Foot-Loose, Days Without Daddy, 
Good Night, Ladies, Sky Road, Double Exposure, Ghost 
Wanted, Do Re Mi, Sunrise by Request—to list only a few—go on 
“making new friends and influencing people” . . . and pulling the 
crowds and satisfying everyone. Write us about your needs. We 
shall make a real effort to be of help. 





Originators of the percentage-royalty plan and the playbook-exchange plan—revolutionary practices 
that have benefited thousands of groups. 160-page catalog on request. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois — and — 131 E. 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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Ni STATIONERY 


PINS OR CHARMS 





Insignia 20% Tax 
Plain Sterling Silver........... Be ios $1.25 
en ee 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires..... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires..... 3.50 


10K (with Guard), 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
10K (with Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
10K (no Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls.. 4.75 


GUARDS 
NN ETE ART 90 
SRE On See fay ak omy 2 50 


All erders for Thespian jewelry must be countersigned 
by the National Secretary-Treasurer, College Hill Ste- 
tien, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STATIONERY 


Monarch flat sheet, 7!/4x!0'/, white ripple...... Ne. 1229-43 
Celgate folded sheet, §'/,x7'4, white vellum....Ne. 1226-43 
SNORE BES. ococccctonsocthsads $2.00 
10 quires or more.......... .85 per quire 
Minimum erder—twe quires 
Meatien fraternity when ordering. 


MILITARY BILL FOLDS 


#580 Saddle sheepskin bill fold blind em- 

bossed with Branch of Service insignia such 

as U. S. Seal, Navy Seal, Army or Navy 

Wings, Wing and Propeller, Coast Guard, 

Navy Petty Officer, etc. Leather. Price... .$3.50 
Add 20% Federal Tax. 


OFFICIAL JEWELER TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








THESPIAN EMBLEMS 
No. 1 Felt Letter sical 


Consists of rectangular shield, 6 inches 
high, 4% inches wide; white felt with 
4-inch letter “T.” Two masks repro- 
duced in golden yellow silk embroidery ; 
word “Thespians” in solid yellow silk 
letters on blue “T”; blue script letters 
“The National Thespian Dramatic Honor 
Society” above emblem and “For High 
Schools” below. 


No. 2 Felt Letter: 


5-In. shield, 4-in. insignia....... 75c¢ each 
7-In. shield, 6-in. insignia....... 9Se each 
Consists of a square shield of white felt 
with blue felt letter “T” appliqued 
thereon and two marks reproduced in 
golden yellow silk embroidery. 


No. 3 Felt Letter: 
4Y,-In. shield, 4-in. insignia... .. 75¢ each 
644-In. shield, 6-in. insignia... .. 95c¢ each 
Consists of felt insignia same as above 
(No. 2) but with oval-shaped shield 
inch larger than insignia. 

No. 4 Best Thespian Letter 
BEST THESPIAN LETTER. .$1.00 each 
Same as above (No. 1) with the words 
“Best Thespian Award” across shield at 


the top and graduation year at the base 
of ot Pag 


All orders must be countersigned 
by the Troupe Sponsor. 


Order from 


The National Thespian Society . 


Co.__ece Hit STATION 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SERVICEMEN’S LIBRARY FUND 


A Wartime Project Sponsored for the Purpose of Securing Reading Materials of a 
Dramatic Character for the Men and Women in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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Total of Contributions for the 1943-44 season.............cccecccccccscceceseeces $2,250.39 
CONTRIBUTIONS ‘OF THIS SEASON 

Thespian Troupe 78, Hot Springs, Ark., High School.....................02.008- 127.94 
Lois Alexander, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 284, Philippi, W. Va., High School......................2.0008- 41.60 
Frances Nucci, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 432, Kingsport, Tenn., High School..........................505. 81.45 
Nancy C. Wyiie, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 235, Ellenville, N. Y., High School.........................0000- 5.00 
Mrs. C. W. Reck, Sponsor 

Thespian Troupe 289, San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks, Calif............... 5.00 


rs. Roberta Locher, Sponsor 





Missouri Valley, Ia. 


ITH Mr. Philip D. Grout as dramatics 

director and troupe sponsor, dramatics 
students of the Missouri Valley High School 
(Troupe 179) have already achieved success 
with their 1944-45 program. Thespians opened 
the schedule of major plays with a performance 
of the three-act play, Beyond Reason, on Octo- 
ber 25. The Junior Class followed with a sec- 
ond full-length play, The Cannibal Queen, on 
November 21. A program of three one-act 
plays is also tentatively planned for the fall 
semester. Among other activities sponsored 
this fall was a Thespian-produced “Truth or 
Consequences” show in which an _ original 
Ralph Edwards radio script was used. This 
event attracted much attention throughout the 
school.—Jackie Homan, Secretary. 


Villa Grove, IIl. 


HESPIANS and Dramatics Club students 

were joint sponsors of Brother Goose, a 
three-act play given on November 3 for Home- 
coming Day at the Villa Grove Township High 
School (Troupe 396), with Miss Jean Empson 
as director. Activities for November also in- 
cluded the production of a one-act play, The 
Two Lunatics, as part of an assembly program. 
Club meetings are being devoted to a study of 
stage make-up. Attention is also being given 
to a study of radio plays, with a broadcast 
over the inter-communication system of the 


school as one of the objectives of this work.— 
Peggy Smith, Secretary. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


INE GIRLS, a popular three-act play, was 

given by Thespians of Troupe 479 of the 
Rayen School on November 17 as the first full- 
length production of the current season. Miss 
Lucille Lee, troupe sponsor, directed. The 
dramatics class production of the one-act play, 
Suitable for Charity, was given on November 
13. A major production tentatively planned 
for January is Figure It Out, a war bond play 
which has attracted considerable attention 
among amateur groups. Club meetings are 
being devoted to a study of the theatre in 
foreign countries. One of these meetings was 
recently addressed by Miss Elizabeth Rogers 
who, before the War, taught in Japan. Miss 
Rogers spoke on the Japanese theatre. A 
number of students this season are attending 
performances of plays given by the Youngs- 
town Little Theatre.—Loretta Neville, Secre- 
tary. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


. tye 1944-45 season of major plays at the 
Ashtabula Harbor High School (Thespian 
Troupe 163) will get under way on December 
13 with the Senior Class production of the 
comedy, Thumbs Up. A large audience is ex- 
pected. Thespian activities this season will be 
under the direction of Miss Martha Bretzer. 
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Members of the cast of Junior Miss at the Kenmore, New York, High School (Thespian 
Troupe 108). Directed by Miss Eve Strong. 
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GUIDE TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 





ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech—Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America" 


Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 








PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


1 44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, 


California 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art 
Dramatic Production P 
Speech, Speech Correction 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For Information write 


Dean Earl C. Seigfred 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


4 B.A, B.F.A., and M.A. degrees. 

' For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
INORMAN, 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 


! UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
‘ 


OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Department of Drama @ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


COURSES IN DRAMATIC ART LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF B. F. A, 


Practical Experience in Acting and All Other Problems 
of Production 


Three Sessions of Four Months Each, 1944-45 
November 3, March 3, and July 1 
ELLEN CROWE 





School of Drama 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


egrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


e ee Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GOUDMAN 







MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Hea 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. 7, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





Acting Head 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Department of the Drama 

f SOLVEIG WENZEL, DIRECTOR 

5 A completely —". d Little Theatre. Courses in 

‘ Directing, Acting, Play-Production, Speech and Radio. 
For Information Write 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Box 3 Alton, Illinois 





—_-__ —— 








Cristobal, Canal Zone 


| yew er of Thespian Troupe 217 of the 
Cristobal High School have organized 
for another season of dramatics activities, with 
the following officers in charge: Kathryn Gates, 
president; Gloria Askoff, vice-president; and 
Joy Randall, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Paul 
Beck, troupe founder, is in charge of the year’s 
program. The first major play of the season, 
Junior Miss, will be presented early in Decem- 
ber. The fall term also includes the production 
of several one-act plays. Tentatively chosen 
for production during the spring semester is a 
«costume play. During the past several months 
dramatics students of this school have per- 
formed before servicemen located in nearby 
‘camps and bases. Mr. Beck anticipates another 
successful year with his program. 


Morrilton, Ark. 


WO full-length plays are included in the 

dramatics program for the fall term at 
‘tthe Morrilton High School (Thespian Troupe 
438), with Miss Dorothy Bowers directing dra- 
matics and Thespian activities. The first of 
‘these, The Wedding, was given by Thespians to 
a large audience on November 17. The second 
play, Brother Goose, will be given on Decem- 
‘ber 1 under sponsorship of the Junior Class.— 
Pryor R. Cruce, Jr., Secretary. 


St. Joseph, Mich. 


N addition to her successful program in high 
school dramatics, Mrs. Frances Long Burgs- 
tahler, troupe sponsor at the St. Joseph High 
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School, finds time to direct an equally success- 


ful and worthwhile schedule of activities for 


the Twin City Players, a community theatre 
group. Last season, for example, this able di- 
rector was in charge of productions of Claudia, 
Another Language, and Papa Is All, for the 
Twin City Players, and also directed her high 
school students in successful performances of 
Arsenic and Old Lace and Heaven Can Wait. 
The current season for Troupe 584 of this 
school began with a performance of The Man 
Who Came To Dinner in November. Student 
interest in dramatics is expected to reach new 
high levels this season. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
AJOR dramatics activities for the fall 
term at the Atkins High School 
(Troupe 128) will begin with a performance 
of the three-act play, Anne What’s-Her 
Name, by the Dramatics Club on November 
27. The play will be directed by troupe 
sponsor, Mrs. C. M. Scales. The second 
major play, Brother Goose, will be presented 
in January. One-act plays for for the fall 
term include Thanksgiving Family Style, pre- 
sented on November 25, and A Made-to-Order 
Christmas, scheduled for December 19. Both 
of these plays will be given at chapel programs. 
Dramatics club meetings are being devoted to 
a study of stage make-up and production prob- 
lems—Earnestine Penn, Secretary. 


Darien, Conn. 


HE Senior Class play, Days Without Daddy, 
on December 1 will mark the opening 
of the 1944-45 season of major productions at 
the Darien High School (Troupe 308), with 
Miss Elsa Pettersson directing. The fall semes- 
ter program began with an inter-class one-act 


, contest on November 26, with the _ playbill 


consisting of The Trysting Place, The Ghost 
Story, and A Wedding. Thespian and drama- 
tics club members are publishing this season 
the News Bulletin for the Connecticut State 
Drama Association. They are also sending 
Christmas cards to all alumni members now 
in service.—Sue O’Donohue, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, 
production or playwriting leading to B.F.A. degree. 


Six productions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 


Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. Iden Payne, 
Kai Haiberg-Jurgensen. William H. Beyer. 

Playwriting and History of Drama: Kai Haiberg- 
Jurgensen. 

Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 

Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. 

Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 

Stage — and Eurythmics. Henrietta Rosen- 
strauch, 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 








BOB JONES COLLEGE 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


Speech curriculum includes general speech, 
public speaking, debate, interpretation, 
characterization, radio, acting, scene and 
costume design, production. 


A clinic for the correction of speech diffi- 
culties is maintained, and private instruc- 
tion in speech and music is offered without 
additional cost above regular academic 
tuition. 


An AMAZING OPPORTUNITY to take a 
degree in speech in the wholesome atmos- 
phere of a Christian college. 


In the Liberal Arts College the Bachelor 
of Arts degree is offered with a major in 
speech. In the Graduate School of Fine 
Arts the Master of Arts and the Master of 
Fine Arts degrees are offered in speech. 


Address 
DR. BOB JONES, Jr. 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


for catalogue and literature 
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Cast for the production of Headed For Eden at the Sunnyside, Wash., High School (Thespian 











Troupe 492). Directed by Margaret Van Winkle. 





Liberty, Mo. 


TUDENTS of the Liberty High Schooi 

(Thespian Troupe 566) observed National 
Education Week in November with a perform- 
ance of The Cavalcade of Freedom, sponsored 
by Thespians. The first full-length play of the 
season, Almost Summer, was presented on No- 
vember 17 under sponsorship of the Junior 
Class. A second major dramatic performance, 
a “Gay Nineties Revue” will be given in Feb- 
ruary as an all-school production with Thes- 
pians as sponsors. Dramatics club meetings this 
season are being devoted to a study of stage 





lighting, designing, make-up, and directing. A 
radio group is also active. Dramatics is under 
the general direction of Miss Mary K. Bryan, 
Troupe Sponsor. 


Alliance, Ohio 


ee 


E are looking forward to another busy 
season,” writes Miss Virginia Geddert, 
director of dramatics and Thespian Troupe 
sponsor at the Alliance High School (Troupe 
231). The annual musical revue, Fall Vanities, 
was presented on November 1, 2. Thespians 
made their first appearance of the season be- 
fore the student body in the one-act play, Yes 
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Means No, on November 22. The first major 
production of the year, June Mad, will be 
staged on December 13. Considerable interest 
is being created throughout the school by the 
appearance of speech students on the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air over radio station 
WAKR of Akron, Ohio, in the near future. 


Urbana, IIl. 


HE season’s dramatics schedule got under 

way in October at the Urbana High 
School (Troupe 161) with performances of 
two groups of one-act plays. The first group, 
consisting of Murder, Murder, Murder, Story 
of the Dead Woman, and Two Crooks and a 
Lady, was given under the sponsorship of 
Thespians and Delta Sigma Dramatics Club, 
with October 17 as the date of the perform- 
ance. A week later the Freshman-Sophomore 
Dramatic Night was presented, with the play- 
bill consisting of Frank and Erna, Teapot 
on the Rocks, and Hearts and Flowers. The 
Dramatics Class will present The Great Big 
Doorstep on January 19 as the first major 
play of the year. A spring three-act play will’ 
also be given, but no choice had been made 
at the time of this writing. Social events of the 
fall term include a trip to Chicago where stu- 
dents expect to see a professional play or opera. 
Dramatics at this school is under the direction 
of Mrs. Ethel D. Hamilton.—Sue Caroll Carr, 
Secretary. 


Pontiac, Mich. 


HE twentieth anniversary of the Playcraft- 

ers’ Parents Reception was: observed on 
October 18 by the Drama Workshop of the 
Pontiac Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 
499), with Director W. N. Viola in charge. 
The program included performances of three 
one-act plays: Whole Loyalty, Sauce for the 
Goslings, and Hyacinths for Christmas. Dar- 
win Spaysky served as general chairman. The 
first major play of the season, Best Foot For- 
ward, will be presented under Mr. Viola’s di- 
rection the first week in December. Interest 
in dramatics at this school remains high this 
season. Mr. Viola is looking forward to an- 
other highly successful season in carrying for- 
ward the splendid record in play standards es- 
tablished by this school over a period of many 
years. 


Detroit, Mich. 


EFYING all superstition, thirteen students 
of Redford Union High School, located 
in Detroit’s western suburbs, were initiated as 
charter members of Troupe No. 600 on Friday, 
October 13, 1944. Before an invited group 
of 150 parents, community leaders, teachers, 
and friends, the initiates appeared on the plat- 
form of their own stage located in the school’s 
English Auditorium, a unit seating 200, set 
aside especially for local dramatic activities. 
Welcomed by Principal Murel Burdick of the 
system, and presented with their certificates 
and pins by Mrs. Ivan MacDonald, member 
of the local Board of Education, the new mem- 
bers saw not only a program of great impres- 
siveness and intense interest, but they also 
heard the reading of a dozen letters of con- 
gratulations received from fellow Thespians in 
chapters scattered from Minnesota to Florida. 
Operating under their own new lighting system, 
earned by the proceeds of last season’s play, the 
Thespians presented their first one-act play of 
the season, Nobody Sleeps and saw a spirited 
selection from Through the Night given by the 
Eastern High School Players (Detroit) who re- 
peated the portion from:their own previously 
given play. The Easternites also acted as mem- 
bers of the initiation committee in the formal 
program. Roma Turner, member of the 
Wayne University Radio Workshop, ated as 
master of ceremonies. The program was ar- 
ranged by Harold H. Rowley, Troupe Sponsor. 
Bill Hobb, local president, spoke for Troupe 
600. As an added feature a recording was 
made of several of the speeches and portions 
of the plays. Refreshments and dancing com- 
pleted the evening. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. ern Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Teresa C. White, E. E. Strong. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 
and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. Mention of a book or play 
in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 











The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19-23 No. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 


One of the most recent contributions made 
in the field of the speech arts comes to us clad 
in live green and rust, bearing the proud and 
attractive title, America Speaks: A Handbook 
of Choral Reading. This appealing volume, 
written by Harold F. Schory, of Western Illinois 
State College, should claim the attention of 
all teachers of speech and dramatics but espe- 
cially should it be of interest to those who 
teach choral reading. 

After evaluating choral reading the author 
treats in turn the following subjects: Organiza- 
tion of the Verse Choir, Vocal Technique, 
Method of Procedure, Choice of Selection and 
Results. 

The second part of the text has to do with 
the grouping of selections under the following 
heads: Patriotic, Nature, Love, Reflective and 
Religious, and finally Scenes from American 
Life. These selections cover a wide range of 
subject matter and are arranged for verse 
choir use. 

America Speaks is opportune, timely and 
commends itself alike to students and teachers 
interested in speech, particularly those of high 
school and college level. Wherever there is need 
of fresh material for verse choir programs this 
book will find a welcome, since its selections 
range from: “Abraham Lincoln” to “Douglas 
MacArthur” ; from: “A Message to Hirohito”’, 
to the tender reverence of the “Mary’s Prayer”. 
Price, $2.25—-Sister Charitas. 


The Heuer Publishing Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Million Dollar Cook, a comedy in three acts, 
by J. Vincent Barrett. 3 m., 8 w. Royalty 
(which includes a full set of cast books) $12.00. 
The story is about an old lady, a millionairess, 
who, growing tired of the humdrum life she 
lives, answers an ad for a cook and finds her- 
self in the midst of the Talmadge family and 
all their trials—real and imaginary. How she 
manages to set straight each member of the 
household before her own identity is made 
known, gives the play enough suspense and 
surpise to make it an interesting comedy that 
will be easily adaptable for most amatuer 
groups. One simple interior set.—Marion V. 
Brown. 

Here Come the Brides, a farce in three acts, 
by William D. Fisher. 4 m., 7 w. One simple 
interior set. Royalty $10.00. Jimmy Took, 
a perfectly normal young bachelor, needs a 
wife in a hurry to prove to his generous uncle 
that the checks he’s been sending for the sup- 
port of the non-existent wife have been justi- 
fied. He attempts to secure the services of 
several of his friends, but they refuse to be a 
part of the plan. Then they change their 
minds without telling Jimmy and the result is 
almost disastrous when several “brides,” includ- 
ing the near-sighted Mr. Oswald, a bill collec- 
tor, turn up. Laughable situations abound and 
the dialogue is natural and gay. No difficulties 
whatsoever in staging.—Marion V. Brown. 


Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, III. 


Bogeyman, a mystery-comedy in three acts, 
by Edwin S. Day. 4 m., 6 w. Royalty, $1-$15. 
(Percentage plan.) Two college boys make a 
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try at living in a house that is supposed to be 
haunted because it is the gift of the grand- 
father of one of them. A sorority decides the 
house would be a good buy for them. The 
story concerns itself with the attempt of the 
boys to REALLY haunt the place so the girls 
will change their minds. ‘They do such a 
good job of “haunting” they are unexpectedly 
scared themselves. Easy, humorous, good char- 
acters, playable-—Rachel M. Dodd. 


Touch and Go, a farce-comedy in three 
acts, by Raymond Claire. 6 m., 9 w. Royalty, 
$10. Take 3 suitcases, one with a bomb in 
it, a waiting-room full of people, mix well and 
you have the plot of Touch and Go. The 
human mixture includes a professor, a bride 
and bride groom, bridesmaids, baggage man, 
an absent-minded scientist and others. When- 
ever a train arrives all reach for their luggage 
and come up with someone else’s. This is 
certainly slap-stick but not quite at its best. 
Easy, obvious, dialogue of the Abbott-Costello 
variety.—Rachel M. Dodd. 


Sunrise by Request, a comedy in three acts 
by Marcus Bach. 3 m., 6 w. Royalty, percent- 
age basis. This is a worth while play with a 
serious theme stressing the problem of a mis- 
sionary in Alaska: converting the Indian to 
Christian faith in a church. Underlying this 
is the struggle of his family against isolation. 
The marriageable daughters work out their 
problems satisfactorily. One scene, good dia- 
logue, and gentle characterization which will 
challenge the skill of an advanced high school 
cast.—Lillie Mae Bauer. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago, III. 


A Uniform for Mom, a one-act play, by 
Jane Kendall. 6 w., 1 child. Non-royalty. 
Mom is made to understand that her most ef- 
fectivé contribution to the war effort is to run 
her home well, rather than take a factory job, 
leaving that task to younger members of the 
family. A timely playlet recommended for 
schools and women’s clubs. Easily staged.— 
Elmer Strong. 


The Christmas Pearl, a play in one act, 
by Rose Campion. 7 girls. Non-royalty. 
Jeanie receives as a Christmas gift the pearl 
owned by her grandmother for showing other 
members of the family that the real Christmas 
spirit is that of service to others and forgetful- 
ness of self. An easy-to-stage play for junior 
high schools.—Elmer Strong. 


Feathers in a Gale, a three-act comedy, by 
Pauline Jamerson and Reginald Lawrence. 
5 m., 6 w. Royalty upon application. As one 
critic put it, “this is a bit of Americana which 
takes you out of the present-day world.” The 
story is about three widows of Sesuit, Cape Cod, 
back in 1804. They are looking for husbands to 
avoid being auctioned off as domestic servants— 
a custom known as “‘widows’ vendue.” Of the 
three, Annabelle fights hardest for “her man,” 
dashing Captain Seth. The Captain is a little 
slow at first, but he makes up for lost time when 
he finds that Annabelle and her two friends 
are about to go on the auction block. Of 
course, each “gets her man” and all ends well. 
This is a charming play in a light vein that 
amateur groups will find very worth while. 


It is especially well adapted for high school 
and college groups. We recommend it highly 
for its stage and dramatic values.— Ernest 
Bavely. : 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio 


Something’s Cookin’, a comedy in three acts, 
by Don Elser. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty $10.00. The 
story concerns a psychology professor who at- 
tempts to give two members of a St. Louis mob 
the proper environment to have them become 
useful citizens. The play takes place in the 
living-room of the professor's home. Fast-mov- 
ing plot, romantic interest, clean-cut play. Easy 


to produce and good opportunity for char- 
acterization. 


Quiet, Everybody!, a farce comedy of ado- 
lescence in three acts, by Luella McMahon. 
7 m., 8 w. Royalty, $10.00. This play has 
some of the qualities of You Can’t Jake It 
With You. Mr. Edward Homey wishes to have 
“peace and quiet” so that he can sell his new 
plastic method of canning to an officer in the 
Grocers’ Association. An eccentric bug-collect- 
ing uncle, a pie-making lady, a zoo keeper, and 
an escaped lion prevent monotony. An ama- 
teur group could produce this play easily. The 
plot construction and introduction of different 
characters carry the play along. One stage set. 

The Play That Nearly Wasn’t, a comedy in 
one act, by Harry L. Hadley. 6 m., 6 w. No 
royalty if ten copies of the play are purchased. 
The seniors are planning to present Macbeth 
for the class play. .The day before the pres- 
entation, the auditorium is condemned. The 
attempt to get a wealthy and critical parent, 
whose children are not in the play, to allow 
the class to use the town auditorium adds to 
the excitement. Students will be interested in 
this play because of their experiences in read- 
ing or in producing scenes from Macbeth. 
Good dialogue, audience appeal, and good plot. 
—Rachel M. Dodd. 
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LONGMANS presents 


A Book of Non-Royalty Biographical Plays 


FOR COUNTRY AND MANKIND 


Twelve Plays About Dreams That Came True 


By Bernard J. Reines 


Containing, with production notes, 
The Making of Mark Twain 
Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia 


So Precious a Gift (William T. G. Morton and the dis- 
covery of ether anesthesia) 


Pulitzer of The World 

Audubon Makes His Decision 

Walter Scott’s American Guest (Washington Irving) 

Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy 

Edison’s Light 

From This Small Beginning (Henry Bergh and the 
kindness to animals movement) 

Horace Mann, American Educator 

Louis Pasteur 

Rizal of the Philippines (José Rizal, national hero of 
the Filipinos) 


Here in one collection are plays appropriate for presen- 
tation during American Education Week, Red Cross 
Week, Book Week, Press Week, Be Kind to Animals 
Week, National Art Week, and for commemorations of 
the birthdays of the men and women portrayed, 


$2.25 


Play Department 


Longmans, Green and Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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FOR A 


SUCCESSFUL 
SEASON 


eee et & & 


NEW READINGS 


REBECCA—by Daphne du Maurier. 


I Nr 
MR. EMANUEL—by Louis Golding. 


eS oid 55k a so ewnben ad 


LIDICE LIVES—by Willkie. 


SEG IE OR TIO LEE COOP OT 


AN AFTERNOON AT RED CROSS— 
By Ann Lee. Humorous, 10 min........... 


MRS. PRETTYPAN SPEAKS—by Arnold. 


I SP ot cans eekeedaceal 


ENGLAND TO AMERICA—Margaret P. 
Montague. Dramatic, 10 min.............. 


STARS ON THE ROOFTREE—by Margaret 
Lee Runbeck. Dramatic, 11 min........... 60c 


THE HOODOO CAR—by Ellis Parker 
Butler. Humorous, 10 min.................. 


GARDENING NOTES—by Robert Benchley. 


SPR St. Sch s can pods b +en cess 
FOXHOLE PILLOWS—by Hopkins. 
CO... ccsbvtectacacdebeecdcen 
VICTORY WITHOUT oe he Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek. Oratorical, 10 min....... 
MURDER OF LIDICE—by Millay. 
a ae ere $1.00 


THE SNOW TREASURE—by McSwigan. 











THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN—by Dagmar Vola. 
ET i cicssxkeahasdenhosssn be aceawe 50c 


BLACK CAT—by Rebert St. Clair. 
Royalty, $ 


ANGEL UNAWARES—ty Felicia Metcalf. 
SS ee errr 50c 


REMEMBER YOU’RE A LADY— 
by Wilbur Braun. Royalty, $10............ 


CURSE OF THE INCAS— 
by Elnora Olmstead. .............20-cceee: 


A BEAR DECEPTION—by Margaret Waite. . 
THE OBSTINATE BRIDE—By Robert 
Se ee ree 


(Percentage basis offered on all royalty 
plays. Write for particulars.) 


CHRISTMAS 


LADY OF THE CROSSROADS—Pantomime- 
pageant, elastic cast, may be produced simply 
Sr CNY nonce c0kcs 6a sennransesésscese 

WHY THE CHIMES RANG — Pantomime- 

ageant arrangement of the familiar story. 
i GUND oa da ece ssc ccccdicdvncvesctedes $1 

THE CORNHUSK DOLL—A very lovely mod- 
ern Christmas play. 30 min. 3 men, 
ES AEE NER OD OEE be fe et oe 


TINKLEBUTTON—Charming play for inter- 
mediate children, simple set, elastic cast..... 3 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL—An easy, very 


effective arrangement of Dickens’ story... .. 


CHRISTMAS ALWAYS LIVES—A charming 
program, elastic cast, takes im various age 
I FOR PR OA PeeeTT TT TT Tt 


THE CHRISTMAS WAIF—Lovely Christmas 
play for little children, any number in cast, 
RO GOST ones ccccccesccccccscncsecees 5c 


Send for our 1944-45 catalog, just ready. 
Write us for suggestions, we are always glad to help. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 


Des Moines 11, lowa 
Mention Dramatics Magazine 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST— “hee 
by Ahlene Fitch. Royalty, $25............. 75¢ 
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i Ce. ee enc deehcekheb ian 50c 
MRS. NICKLEBY’S PROPOSAL—Dickens. 
a—_—_— SS oS 50c 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Oscars Other Half, a comedy in three acts, 
by Gwen Bridges. 4 m., 8 w. No royalty for 
first performance, provided that twelve copies 
are purchased. Succeeding performances, $2.50. 
This play presents no difficulties for the ama- 
teur stage, although the story of the down- 
trodden male, or the “worm that turns”, has 
been worn a bit thin in dramatic circles. There 
are good characterizations and some good 
“action spots”, but the lines of the domineering 
wife are a bit hard to believe, even for farce.— 
Mary Ella Bovee. 

The Curse of an Aching Heart, an old-fash- 
ioned comedy melodrama in three acts, by Her- 
bert E. Swayne. 4 m., 7 w. Royalty, $25. This 
is a cleverly-written modern version of the old 
melodrama. The virtuous heroine, having no 
knowledge of her parentage, goes west to teach 
school, where she falls into the hands of the 
darkest of villains. The hero, after escaping a 
time bomb, saves her as she meets her long- 
estranged father, who arrives in time to pay 
the mortgage for her grandparents. Calls for 
one scene and is an excellent choice for high 
schools looking for this type of play.— Lillie 
Mae Bauer. 

Sally Sallies Forth, a comedy in 3 acts by 
Hope Bristow. 4 m., 6 w. No royalty for first 
performance if book is purchased for each cast 
member. Additional perf. $2.50. In this 
comedy of newspaper life, Sally assumes the 
name of a famous girl reporter in order to get 
a chance at reporting for The Examiner. Be- 
fore her identity is made known she attains 
success as a reporter, exposes a black market, 
wins her man, and saves the newspaper. Easily 
within range of high school students.—Eimer 
S. Crowley. 

Listen, Professor!, a play in three acts, by 
Alexander Afinogenov. American acting ver- 
sion by Peggy Phillips. 5 m., 6 w. Royalty, 
$25. Talented and experienced amateurs can 
handle this play with great success, as a great 
delicacy and strength of feeling is necessary 
to get the proper moods underlying the entire 
play. There is ample opportunity for character 
study; the lines are natural; and the whole play 
has a human, down-to-earth touch. It is the 
story of an old professor whose life is trans- 
formed by the unexpected appearance of his 
granddaughter. Though of professional calibre, 
this play is within range of amatuers.—Mary 
Ella Bovee. 


Ivan Bloom Harding Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


The Little Man, a timely oration, by Rodney 
G. Freeman, showing the contributions to the 
war effort made by small industry and the 
laboring groups, and condemning high profits 
and wartime tactics of many big industries. 
Recommended for high schools. 50c. 

Fox Hole Pillows, an oration, by Clara Jo 
Hopkins. The selfish and unpatriotic ways of 
individuals and businesses that use the war as 
an excuse to further their own ends is de- 
nounced in this oration. Emphasis is placed 
upon unscrupulous advertising. 50c. 

Mrs. Prettypan Speaks, by Esther W. Arnold. 
Good humorous reading. The local Garden 
Club hears Mrs. Joshua S. Prettypan speak on 
the “timely and absorbing subject, ‘How We 
May Bring Happiness and Contentment to Our 
Winged Friends’..” The comedy lies in the 
fact that the lecture is held on the lawn of the 
Women’s Club Building, and the little “winged 
friends” decide to annoy Mrs. Prettypan during 
her talk. The gestures, etc. of Mrs. Prettypan 
should bring down the house. Time about 8 
minutes. 

George’s First Cigar, by Booth Tarkington. 
From the book, Seventeen. Good comedy read- 
ing containing the scene at the local dance 
where Lola Pratt is her best baby-talk self and 
George Crooper eats too much and then talks 
himself into smoking one of Willie’s “Little 
Sweetheart All-Tobacco Cuban Cigarettes.” The 
results are disaster for George and success for 
Willie and his pals. Well-known story, but al- 
ways appealing. For advance reader. Time 
about 12 minutes.—Dorothy Huber Kornmann. 


Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ramshackle Inn, a mystery-farce in three 
acts, by George Batson, 9 m., 6 w. Royalty 
upon application. As a play for professional 
actors—we saw it performed recently—we feel 
this does not make a particularly strong choice. 
It is not, in our opinion, as good a play as 
Ten Little Indians which we also saw recently. 
On the other hand, we consider Ramshackle 
Inn well adapted to the needs of amateur 
groups. It is not a difficult play to stage or 
act; it affords many opportunities for good 
stage work, and it possesses enough mystery 
and force to please the average audience. The 
shooting, dying scenes, and dead bodies offend 
no one, including the “victims.” There is an 
interesting variety of parts which amateur 
directors welcome. Senior high school groups 
should have no trouble in producing this play 
with considerable success. We don’t want to 
spoil your fun of reading this play by telling 
you here what it is all about—but make cer- 
tain you read it. And make certain that you 
see the professional production, as it is now 
touring the country. If you should disagree 
with what we say in our first sentence above, 
it is all right with us. That’s what makes the 
theatre provoking fun.—Ernest Bavely. 


Walter H. Baker Company, 178 Tremont St., 
Boston 11, Mass. 


Christmas Is a Racket, a comedy in one act, 
by Austin Williams Cook. Non-royalty but 
purchase of copies required. 2 m., 4 w. Mary 
and John have formed a league for the sup- 
pression of Christmas, for they feel the holiday 
is much too commercialized. Good comedy 
with audience appeal.—Rachel M. Dodd. 


The Message of the Christmas Angels, a 
pageant in one act, by Esther C. Averill. Non- 
royalty but purchase of copies required. 4 m., 
6 w., and angel choir. This pageant shows, in 
several episodes, the visions of the Story of Sal- 
vation from the time of Isaiah to the coming 
of the Savior into the world. Easy to produce, 
, the real Christmas spirit— Rachel M. 

odd. 


The Belles of the Nineties, a comedy in 
three acts, by Viola S. Burch and Ruth Dorval 
Jones. 9 w., 3 children. One interior. Late 
nineteenth century setting and costumes. Roy- 
alty $10. The play deals with the difficulties 
of an aristocratic widow, her three unmarried 
daughters, and one married daughter. The 
trust company which has handled Mrs. Boun- 
derfield’s income fails. Two of the daughters 
who paint and write poetry “glide forth from 
their sheltered bower and go into the wide, 
wide world.” They return disillusioned regard- 
ing their artistic abilities, but one of them mar- 
ries the wealthy butcher of the town. The 
youngest and most beautiful daughter elopes 
with the “catch of the season.” The plot is 
weak; the characters stilted. The problems of 
wardrobe, furnishings, and properties for this 
rd should be carefully considered.—Teresa C. 

ite. 


Children’s Treasurey of Recital Readings, by 
Mary E. Ring. Price, 75c. Selections are clas- 
sified as Patriotic, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. 
Patrick’s Day, Hallowe’en, Valentine, Easter, 
New Year’s, Specialties and Plays. Every selec- 
tion and play is usable; written in the language 
and style of the child of today and all within a 
child’s range of experience. There is nothing 
“stilted” about the book. The suggested cos- 
tumes are not necessarily elaborate nor expen- 
sive.—Marie Thost Pierce. 


Bringing Up Parents, a series of dramatiza- 
tions on problems in bringing up children, by 
Lewis Swan and Philip Solomon. Five copies 
of printed book must be purchased to gain right 
of production. This collection cénsists of ten 
short radio plays which should have especial ap- 
peal for high school groups planning to present 
a series of broadcasts over the local station. 
Although these plays concern themselves with 
the serious business of rearing children, the 
matter of presenting them is one fully within 
the abilities of schools groups.—Ernest Bavely. 
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Plays for Schools 


JANIE 


By Josephine Bentham and 

Herschel Williams 

[he hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 
uberant fellows in uniform meets a bevy 
of high school young ladies and they 
decide to throw a party. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. ) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 

By George Seaton 

Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 
duction on Broadway. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00 


LISTEN, PROFESSOR 

By A. Afinogenov, 

adapted by Peggy Phillips 

Without propaganda and grand dukes, 
this comedy deals with Russian family 
life in 1936, telling how his 15-year-old 
granddaughter leads a puttery old scholar 
into today’s world. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 

By Robert Finch 

Humor and surprise are the keynotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to sped a night in an old 
farmhouse. 75c Royalty, $25.00.) 


THIN ICE 

By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 
The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 75c. Roy- 
alty, $25.00. 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 

By Aurania Rouverol 

The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years. 
75c. (Restricted in a few territories. Roy- 
alty on application where available. ) 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
By George M. Cohan 


A medley of mystery, farce and intrigue 

one of the outstanding dramatic suc- 
cesses and one of the most thrilling plays 
of recent times. A writer goes to a moun- 
tain inn for a plot-—and gets more than 
he bargained for. 75c. (Rovalty, $25.00. 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 

By Emmet Lavery 

One of the most exciting and diverting 
mystery stories of recent years. Eric 
Shepherd’s novel about murder and de- 
tection in a convent school makes an 
unusual and amusing play. The Sisters 
and their young charges lead Scotland 
Yard a merry chase. 75c (Royalty. 
$25.00. ) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy _ success. Child-wife 

Claudia meets three crises which lead 

her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 

ously told, the story has universal appeal 
a big hit! 75c. (Rovaltyv, $50.00. 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 

By Caroline Francke 

Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
[Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00. 


KEEP IT UNDER YOUR HAT 

By Hazel Peavy 

When talkative Ginny inherits a detective 
agency, she manages to turn up a mur- 
dered man that talks and a host of other 
hilarious absurdities. 60c. (Budget Plav. 


BEWARE OF MURDER 

By Effie Berwick 

A mystery-comedy for all-women. Strange 
goings-on at a country home on the At- 
lantic coast make for hair-raising chills 
topped by laughs all the way through. 
60c. (Rovalty, $10.00. ) 


THE CURSE OF AN ACHING HEART 


or TRAPPED IN THE SPIDER’S WEB 
By Herbert E. Swayne 

Hilarious treatment of the meller-drayma 
makes this an unusual box-office attrac- 
tion. /75c. Royalty, $25.00. ) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 

[he author of the popular Every Family) 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junio1 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
‘veryone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 75c. (Rovalty 
$25.00. 


ALL GUMMED UP 

By Joseph Spalding 

Romance and adventure in a candy-fac- 
tory which attempts to make antiseptic 
gum and becomes involved with Wash- 
ington, priorities, and the _ war-effort 
when the gum turns out to be rubber! 
bOc (Royalty, $10.00.) 


BUTTERED SIDE UP 

By John Wray Young 

[he almost simultaneous arrival of a 

beautiful vounge lady and rich Aunt 
Laura causes family ructions in the Diggs’ 
household for a whole wild weekend. 50c. 
Rovalty, $10.00 


SALLY SALLIES FORTH 

By Hope Bristow 

All about a girl from the country who 
goes to the city to get a newspaper job, 
then gets into all kinds of funny situa- 
tions by posing as another woman-re- 
porter. 60c. (Budget Play. 


A FULL HOUSE 

By Fred Jackson 

\ clean, clever farce—a great favorite. 
Imagine a reckless vouth who writes love 
letters to a designing chorus girl. an at- 
torney brother-in-law who steals the let- 
ters and gets his hand-bag mixed up with 
the grip of a burglar who has stolen a 
necklace from the mother of the youth. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00. 


A MURDER HAS BEEN ARRANGED 
By Emlyn Williams 


[his novel and unique thriller by the 
author of Night Must Fall tells how a 
charming but sinister murderer poisons 
his uncle at a party on the stage of a 
theatre—and 1s brought to justice in an 
ingenious and entertaining manner. 75c. 
Rovalty, $25.00. 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 

By George Batson 

lhe eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 


’ — = 


havoc. /795c. (Rovalty, $25.00. 


AND CAME THE SPRING 

By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 

New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. Designed to- entertain. 75c. 
Rovaltyv, $25.00. ) 


The 1945 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| Founded 1830] 


S11 West 7th Street, Los 


Angeles 14, Calif. 
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: A NEW PLAY BY ROSEMARY MUSIL 


(Author of “The Ghost of Mr. Penny’) 


Mystery At Ohe Old Fort 


Another of Rosemary Musil’s delightful mystery-comedies, this time set 
in the fastinating interior of historic old Fort Niagara. Mrs. Bishop, her two 
children, and her maid Lizzie, arrive to spend a nice, peaceful holiday there 
with Aunt Meg, only to find Aunt Meg mysteriously absent, and the place 
apparently deserted. When Lizzie the maid wakes up next morning, to find 
that the furniture has been moved while she was asleep, and then to find 
herself under surveillance of two zealous policemen, and then to find a 
live Indian hiding in the wardrobe, with tomahawk!—she is hard to hold, 
and her antics throughout the play keep the house in stitches of laughter. The 
Bishops become involved in a spy plot, in which Dick enthusiastically traps 
the wrong spy, who turns out unexpectedly to be the right one. A won- 
derful evening of good, exciting fun, with timely subject matter. 











CAST: Four boys, six girls. 

SCENE: One setting throughout. 
BOOKS: 75c each. 

ROYALTY: $15.00 for each eat 


This play is released solely and exclusively by 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 


at” 





ODPBODPYDPPHP PrP” 











Soe of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 


COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


SS 
NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 











Ramshackle Inn Junior Miss Sweet Charity 
Knickerbocker Holiday—(new acting edition Career Angel 
Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A. Only An Orphan Girl 
Abe Lincoln in Ilinois—(new acting version) | The Willow and I 
Arsenic and Old Lace Cuckoos on the Hearth 





The Corn Is Green 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 3 
6 East 39th Street New York 16, New York | 























Say You Saw It in Dramatics Magazine 








